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ABSTRACT 


This study investigated the informal language used by Grade VIII 
Students and Grade XI students in small groups. Students viewed a film 
chosen to stimulate discussion and then formed single-sex triads to dis- 
cuss the film. Each group tape-recorded its discussion. A teacher 
visited each group for fifteen minutes. 

Transcripts of the recorded talk were made from the tapes of four 
Grade VIII boys' groups, four Grade VIII girls' groups, four Grade XI 
boys' groups and four Grade XI girls' groups. The transcripts include 
four minutes of conversation of the students alone and four minutes of 
conversation with a teacher present. 

The analysis of transcripts focused on four types of features: 
Syntactic Structures: vocabulary breadth; the use of functions: progression 
of the discourse. In the syntactic analysis, the numbers of each type of 
Syntactic unit were counted and the average length of the T-units was cal- 
culated. The type-token measure was used to obtain information about the 
breadth of vocabulary. A set of function categories was developed and 
each T-unit assigned to a category. The analysis of discourse described 
patterns of participation and evidences of language used for learning. 

The results showed that T-unit length in these transcripts did 
not vary significantly from Grade VIII to Grade XI in the students-alone 
context. T-unit length varied significantly from the students-alone 
context to the students-with-teacher context. T-units were longer when 
a teacher was present. There were indications that differences in T-unit 


length between contexts could be mainly attributed to the Grade XI groups. 
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The type-token ratio was not significantly different either from grade to 
grade or from the students-alone context to students-with-teacher context. 

In these transcripts the Grade VIII students used more T-units for 
talking about the immediate situation than did Grade XI. Each grade used 
a similar number of T-units to express generalizations or abstractions. 
Grade XI students used three times as many concrete references to support 
generalizations as did Grade VIII students. Grade VIII students used 
more T-units for inventive purposes and word-play than Grade XI students. 

The investigation of the progression of the discourse showed that 
both Grade VIII and Grade XI students talked most frequently about people 
and social problems. Grade VIII made joking references to their personal 
characteristics, beliefs and aspirations. The Grade XI groups frequently 
discussed these topics seriously. In the students-alone context most 
Students took part in the conversation. In the with-teacher context the 
discussion of most groups was directed by the teacher. The talk of the 
Students provides many examples of language used to share information, 
to clarify concepts, to expand word meanings, to generalize and to specu- 
late on what could happen in the world. 

The differences between Grade VIII and Grade XI as indicated by 
the analyses of the talk in these transcripts suggests that there are 
some differences in language use between early adolescence and late 
adolescence. This study also suggests that the presence of a teacher 


affects some features of language production at each grade level. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Theoretical Background to the Study 


What the learner brings to a learning situation has a substantial 
effect on the success or failure of any educational program. The learner's 
feelings, beliefs, expectations and social sensitivities as well as his 
intellectual background will profoundly influence what happens when 
curriculum plans become classroom realities. In addition, every pupil's 
language competencies and habits will affect what he or she gains from 
an educational activity. 

In the past, some curriculum planners farled to consider adequately 
what the learners contributed. It was not unusual for specialists to 
design programs based mainly on the "logic'' of the subject matter with 
which they were concerned. They made many assumptions regarding the 
motivations and capabilities of the children for whom they were planning. 
In the words of Jerome Bruner, ''Failure to question these assumptions has, 
Of course. caused mich grief torali of us (197119). 

Although curriculum theorists vary in the emphasis they place on 
assessing the nature of the learner, few would deny that consideration 
of the persons instructed has a primary place in educational planning. 
Many are following the trend suggested by Maxine Greene (1971), who has 
proposed an approach to curriculum planning through the student's per- 
ceived interests and needs. Greene contends that curriculum planners 


should avoid the "'authoritative confrontation of student with the 
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knowledge structures" (1971:262). She expresses the view that curriculum 
goals can be achieved only when the learner participates in generating 
structures of knowledge and brings to the process his own experiences 

and concerns. "If the curriculum. . . is seen as external to the search 
for meaning, it becomes an alien and an alienating edifice" (Greene, 
Ole O2 4) 

When the process of curriculum planning includes serious atten- 
tion to the participation of the learner, the place of language must be 
given additional attention. It is no longer acceptable to consider only 
the language of the teacher and the textbooks. The language habits, 
abilities and potential of the student must be assessed. What range of 
vocabulary does he understand and use? How mature are the sentence 
structures he comprehends and composes? How does he use language to 
process and assimilate new knowledge? 

In England, the government responded to public concern about the 
language of school students by establishing a "'Committee of Inquiry." 
This committee's report, A Language for Life (The Bullock Report, 1975), 
pointed out that ''talking and writing are means to learning" (Department 
of Education and Science, 1975:50). One of the committee's recommenda- 
tions was that every school should develop a language policy which involves 
every member of the school staff. To assist in implementing this recom- 
mendation, the National Association for the Teaching of English published 
a document, Language Across the Curriculum Guidelines for Schools, in 
which there are suggestions for creating language policies based on the 
following premise: 

Teachers must pay attention to the language that surrounds 


them and their pupils in school--the 'language-life' of the school. 
In other words, paying attention to language means paying attention 
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to learning. We cannot, as teachers, usefully look at language only 
as a set of skills, but must look at the ways children (and adults 
too) learn through language. (National Association for the Teaching 
GE English, 197621) 

These observations about language and curriculum make it reasonable 
to conclude that there are two aspects of the role of language in the life 
of a school student which should be considered. One is the way in which 
he develops those language competencies necessary for his effectiveness as 
a mature adult. The second is the way he uses language in the learning 
process. These two elements of language development are interrelated and 
both merit the attention of those who plan educational programs. 

The aspect of language relating to the development of adult com- 
petencies has dominated the attention of both educators and the public. 
Many school systems have devised elaborate testing schemes to try to 
assess the degree to which their pupils have acquired the skills associated 
with mature written language forms. Perhaps more attention should be 
given to discovering the stages in language growth rather than comparing 
students with an idealized mature form. Recognition of the developmental 
processes by which linguistic ability matures may be as useful in relation 
to language as it is to physical development. For example, no one who 
understands physical development is surprised when an adolescent shows a 
lack of coordination. Perhaps there are similar problems in developing 
language maturity which may be mistaken for "errors,'' but which are 
necessary stages in the maturing process. 

The way in which language is used in the learning process is of 
great interest to educators, even though it has not received much public 


attention. It 1s 4a difficult issue’ to discuss because iat involves funda- 


mental questions regarding the relationship between language and knowledge. 
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To gain perspective on the significance of language in cognitive growth it 
is useful to refer to Vygotsky and Piaget, two seminal writers on this 
topic. 

In an article on ''Thought and Word,'' Vygotsky proposed the 


following: 


The meaning of a word represents such a close amalgam of thought 
and language that it is hard to tell whether it is a phenomemon of 
speech or a phenomenon of thought. A word without meaning is an 
empty sound; meaning, therefore, is a criterion of 'word;' its indis- 
pensable component. It would seem, then, that it may be regarded 
as a phenomenon of speech. But from the point of view of psychology, 
the meaning of every word is a generalization or a concept. And 
Since generalizations and concepts are undeniably acts of thought, 
we may regard meaning as a phenomenon of thinking. (1962:120) 


This tie between language and thought affects every lesson in 
every classroom. If language acts upon and influences thought, then a 
student's ability to discover meaning will depend upon his response to 
the “Janpuage-late™ of the classroom. 

Piaget proposed that as thought becomes more complex and more 
abstract, it becomes more dependent on language: 


We have noted that language is not enough to explain thought, 
because the structures that characterize thought have their roots 
in action and in sensorimotor mechanisms that are deeper than 
linguistics. It 1s also evident, that the more the Structures of 
thought are refined, the more language is necessary for the achieve- 
ment of this elaboration. Language is thus a necessary but not a 
sufficient condition for the construction of logical operations 
: Without language the operations would remain personal and 
would consequently not be regulated by interpersonal exchange and 
cooperation. It is in this dual sense of symbolic condensation and 
social regulation that language is indispensable to the elaboration 
of thought. Thus language and thought are linked in a genetic 
circle where each necessarily leans on the other in interdependent 
foriiation and, Continuous nec procalyacizion., 9 (lOS4 15/9) 


If language and thought are as profoundly intertwined as indicated 
by Vygotsky and Piaget, the recommendations of the National Association for 
the Teaching of English are a logical corollary--''Teachers must pay atten- 


tion to the language that surrounds them and their pupils'' (1976:11). 
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Harold Rosen, of the University of London Institute of Education, 
was one of the pioneers in the movement to investigate the language 
environment of schools. With regard to his observations in British 
schools he suggested: 

Much of the language encountered in school looks at pupils 

across a chasm. Some fluent children . . . adopt the jargon 
and parrot whole stretches of lingo. Personal intellectual 
struggle is made irrelevant and the personal view never asked 
for. Language and experience are torn asunder. Worse still, 
many children find impersonal language mere noise. It is 
alien in its posture, conventions and strategies. (Barnes, 
Britton and Rosen, 1971:12) 

Modern linguistic scholarship has done much to illuminate the 
reasons for the chasm which may exist between the language of instruc- 
tion-and: the laneuage of the learmer. First, there 1s the problem of 
"register.'' English is not a single language system, but a large number 
of co-existing sub-languages (Strevens, 1966). These sub-languages share 
many common features (Voegelin, 1960), but also have many distinguishing 
features. According to White (1974) register refers to "particular 
variations in language determined by Function, Medium (speech/writing) 
and Formalaty or Style" (1974:401). In school, the teacher may assume 
that the formal, impersonal, controlled register of advanced education 
is appropriate. If the pupils know only the informal, personal, loosely 
constructed register of their homes and community, the possibility of 
a) chasms very great. 

Related to the concept of register is the second problem--mode 
of discourse. In organizing the school curriculum, educators must 
consider the various disciplines of knowledge. Yet each discipline has 


distinctive modes of discourse, its own ways of both generating and 


communicating its view of reality. 
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Each aim of discourse has its own logic, its own kind of 
references, its own communication framework, its own patterns 
of organization and its own stylistic norms. (Kinneavy, 
19692304) 

NOG onlyscis eacheciscipline-ditierent, out the child aseexpected 
to receive and reproduce concepts which were built up by many people over 
a long period of time. 

Increasing extention of the subject over time and space, and 

increasing distance between speaker and original phenomena which 
he is abstracting about, makes for a gradual transition between 
the chronologic of reporting what happened to the analogic of 
generalizing what happens, all by a process of summaries of 
summaries of summaries. (Moffett, 1968:44) 

The language of summaries may be alien to the "here and now" 
concrete language style with which the child is most familiar. The 
challenge to teachers is to find ways of making a bridge between the 
highly differentiated, impersonal, compact, unfamiliar language of 
scholarship and the personal, context-related, loosely-structured 
language with which the pupil feels most comfortable. 

Possibilities for creating a bridge between subject-language 
and pupil-language are suggested by an analysis of the common styles 
of usage as set out by Martin Joos (1961). He distinguishes five 
different types of style--intimate, casual, consultative, formal and 
frozen. Joos defines the "systematic’' features of each style. Intimate, 
the kind used within a family, is characterized by extraction (fragmen- 
tation and reduction of sentences) and jargon. Between intimate and 
frozen styles there is an increase in completeness and complexity of 
syntactic structure and in the amount of information ''woven into the 


text.'' Joos contends that our schools have sent children into adulthood 


with useless burdens of "linguistic guilt,'' because they were expected 
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always to use formal or frozen styles. In addition, unrealistic linguistic 


practices create a predicament--the child begins to believe that every- 


thing which happens in school is artificial and contrived. 


Is there a way out? I know of only one... . #£Teachers 
must simply abandon the theory that usages differ in quality, 
as between good and bad . . . . Teacher and pupil must come to 
terms with each other . . . on the basis that usages can be 
learned without condemning those which they replace. (Joos, 
1964: 209) 


The model of language development described by Britton (1970) 
clarifies the way in which usages can be learned and competencies can 
grow. He suggests a continuum which has some features similar to the 
scale outlined by Joos. According to Britton, the starting point for 
developing structured and public forms of language is "expressive 
laneuage. (This is similar to Joos” intamate-casual style.) 

Expressive Speech 1s language close to the speaker: what 

engages his attention is freely verbalized and as he presents 
his view of things, his loaded commentary upon the world, so 
he presents himself 

Secondly tb 1s an exmpresSivesspecche that we are vlikely 

to rehearse the growing points of our formulation and analysis 
of experience. Thus we may suppose that all the important 
products and projects that have affected human society are 
likely to have been given their first draft in talk between 
the originator and someone who was sufficiently ''in the 
picture'' to hear and consider utterances not yet ready for 

a wider hearing. (Britton, 1971:246) 

Britton sees expressive language as having possibilities for 
development in two directions. If the speaker moves into a "participant" 
Situation, where he has a pragmatic reason for communicating, he will 
be required to use a language style which is more explicit, more 
concerned with accurate, specific reference, more highly organized and 


devoid of personal, self-revealing features. Britton calls this ''trans- 


actional"’ language. 
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Expressive language will sometimes develop in a different direc- 
tion, that is, the speaker could take an onlooker or ''spectator"’ role 
in relation to his subject and create a poetic communication--"'a 
wrought verbal construct, such as a story or poem" (Britton, Burgess, 
Martin, McLeod and Rosen, 1975:11). 

POrr da teacher, there are. two Sleniticant features Ob the) Britton 
model. The first is a description of the direction of development as 
language facility grows from elementary stages to adaptable and efficient 
Maturity. “Thus, in devellopmental terms, the expressive is a kind o1 
matrix from which the differentiated forms of mature writing are 
developed! (Britton, Burgess. Martin, Mcleod and Rosen, 1975:11)- 

The Schools Council researchers used the following diagram to 
illustrate this concept of expressive language as a matrix for the 


development of other forms of language. 


Mature TRANSACTIONAL: 524... EXPRESSIVE ss .5.. POETIC 
writer 
Learner EXPRESSIVE 


(Britton, Burgess, Martin, Mcleod and Rosen, 1975-83) 


A second feature of Britton's theory which has implications for 
instructional purposes is the proposition that organized, explicit 
language formulations have their roots in expressive language. Mature 


speakers and writers do not use highly structured language at all times. 
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It must be admitted that the more we worked on this idea of 

the expressive function, the more important we felt it to be. 

Not only is it the mode in which we approach and relate to 

each other in speech, but it is also the mode in which, generally 
speaking, we frame the tentative first drafts of new ideas. 
(Britton, Burgess, Martin, McLeod and Rosen, 1975:82) 

The form of language used by teachers and textbooks may be so 
different from expressive language that it contributes to the aliena- 
tion of some children from the academic life of the school. It is clear 
from the analysis of both Joos and Britton that the differences are 
not confined to a matter of vocabulary or syntax. The differences between 
intimate and formal, expressive and transactional language involve 
organizational and contextual features as well as the purposes and 
social constraints of the situation. Because expressive language is 
a carrier of personal feelings as well as ideational features which 
arise out, oF the tamiliar experiences of the speaker, adentitication 
of this form as the matrix from which more specialized forms develop 
Suggests a way to incorporate into the curriculum the learner's own 
interests, feelings and values. Use of this form of language could 
be a way to bring about the type of school program envisaged by Maxine 
Greene in which the learner generates his own structures and "lends 
the curriculum his life." If the learner who is beginning a new unit 
of work starts with activities in which he can handle new ideas with 
expressive language, he will be able to incorporate his personal 
experiences, observations and feelings into the learning situation, 
using a register or style with which he feels comfortable. The teacher 
will then need to find ways of helping the pupil to move from the 


expressive to the transactional or poetic language at a rate and a 


time appropriate for his age and the nature of the subject. That the 
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expressive mode holds great potential for helping students to bring their 
own life to the curriculum is being investigated by teachers participating 
in many of the writing projects which have developed in the United States. 
Mary Barr, who is associated with the San Diego Area Writing Project, 
TeEpOrts: 
Many teachers seem to relish the idea of the ''expressive" 
mode described by James Britton. One teacher wrote: ''I am 
finding that asking students to do expressive writing helps them 
to clarify their own thinking and to better understand what they 
know and what they don't know about a subject. I am using it 
asa cool right now. (Bar, 107934) 
there 1s) however..a proplem=iaced by teachers scarching for 
ways to use expressive language as a base from which to start the 
process of their students' growth toward expertise in handling mature 
forms of transactional or poetic language. James Moffett, author of 
A student-Centred Language Arts Curriculum, expresses the problem as 
follows: 
The most sensible strategy for determining a proper 
learning Order in English, 1t Seems to me, ws to” look for 
the main lines of child development and to assimilate to 
them, when fitting, the various formulations that scholars 
make about language and literature .... The chief 
difficulty with this strategy is the lack of information 
about how the thought and speech of children do in fact 
grow. (1968:15) 
What Moffett has identified as a problem in English is true for 
other subjects as well. We do not know how thought and language develop. 
This problem of a "lack of information about how the thought and speech 
of children do in fact grow'' becomes acute when pupils enter adolescence. 
This is the time when most young people enter a secondary school system 


which places emphasis on subject specialization. They are likely to 


have teachers who have chosen to do advanced studies in a particular 
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field. It is possible that their teachers have unconsciously adopted 

a specialized vocabulary, organizational techniques and modes of 
expression which are like a foreign language to the pupils. If a teacher 
becomes aware of a language problem and, in a search for ways to communi- 
cate with his pupils, tries to find information about the characteristic 
features of adolescent language development, he is likely to be dis- 
appointed. Referring to the language of adolescents, James Kavanaugh 
commented : 

Relatively Jevttlesrescarchinass peensdones. -smna-meml parti 

cular, there is no complete description of the changes taking 
place during this period of human development. (1974:261) 

If teachers are to devise strategies for learning which relate 
to stages of pupil development, they need to have information about 
the characteristics of that development. Because language is so 
important for communication and for processing information and ideas, 
the stages of language development are significant. Use of the expres- 
Sive mode of language holds potential as a way of promoting both 
cognitive and language growth; it follows then, that information about 
the characteristics of expressive language used from age to age could 
help teachers to find ways of creating an effective "language life"’ in 
thei schools. 

Expressive language may be either oral or written. Exploration 
of either type could be very useful. Nevertheless, there are special 
reasons why oral, expressive language needs attention. First, it is a 
primary means of communication. Secondly, oral language provides a 


base from which written language may be developed. 


The speaking voice precedes the writing pen and the reading 
eye in the life-history of every normal child. Given the 
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opportunity and a favouring environment he can use it to do 
more things than he can do with the written word. Through 
improvised talk he can shape his ideas, modify them by listening 
to others, question, plan, express doubt, difficulty and con- 
fusion, experiment with new language and feel free to be 
tentative and incomplete . 

Talk with small groups and individuals gives the teacher 
greater linguistic scope and makes it possible for him to 
influence the pupils' language more profoundly. (Barnes, 
Britton and Rosen, 1971:164) 

The Bullock Report challenges schools to take seriously the 
oral language needs of children and youth. 

A priority objective for all schools is a commitment to 

the speech needs of their pupils and a serious study of the 
role of oral language in learning. (Department of Education 
ancdrocrences 19753156) 

The committee which prepared the Bullock Report sees a need for 
research in this area. They suggest that teachers have an important 
role toi play in investigating children's language. in the examples of 
topics which they propose for research, they include studies of ''small 
groups of pupils talking together'' (Department of Education and Science, 
197 SeIS5)2 

No single piece of research will provide the answers to all 
the questions we need to ask about the 'language-life'' of school children 
and the developmental stages of language and thought. Because of the 
increasing interest in informal, expressive language and its place in 
the learning milieu, a study of the expressive language of adolescents 
deserves immediate attention. This study of some features of language 
used by adolescents was designed to provide information about some of 
the ways adolescents use language in small groups. The results should 


be of value to teachers who are interested in the language the learner 


brings with him to the classroom and how it can be used to help him 
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generate his own structures of knowledge at the same time as he becomes 


more proficient in the uses of langauge. 


the Purpose of the study 


The purpose of this study was to examine some of the character- 
istics of adolescent talk in small peer-groups and to determine how it 
differs from talk when a teacher is present. In addition, the study 
was planned to investigate the differences between the talk of students 
in Grade VIII and students in Grade XI. Some features which might be 
affected by a difference in age and some features which could be related 
to how adolescents use language for learning were selected for examina- 
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The Problem 
To carry out the purposes of the study the following questions 
were investigated: 

1. Does the informal conversation of Grade VIII adolescents 
talking in peer groups differ from the conversation of Grade 
XI students talking in peer groups? 

2. Does the informal conversation of Grade VIII adolescents 
talking with a teacher differ from the informal conversation 
of Grade XI adolescents talking with a teacher? 

3. Does the informal conversation of Grade VIII and Grade XI 
students talking in a peer group differ from their informal 
conversation when a teacher is with them? 

Each of these questions was investigated with reference to the 


following features of informal conversation: 
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the syntactic structures, 
2. the breadth of vocabulary; 
3. the functions for which language is used; 


4. the progression of the discourse. 


Assumptions 

To investigate the problem, it was assumed that tape-recordings 
of students talking in groups of three during a regularly scheduled 
school period would provide authentic samples of adolescent talk. Single- 
sex groups were chosen on the assumption that conversation would be 
produced more freely in this type of group. 

Another assumption accepted in planning the study was that 
information about the linguistic and cognitive development of adoles- 
cents could be obtained from an analysis of their informal, peer group 
talk. This assumption implies that casual language may be used for the 
kinds of processing of ideas which are vital to school programs. In 
addition, it implies that this informal conversation can reveal much 
about the linguistic abilities which the speakers have developed and 
their potential for using language for other purposes such as more 
formal speaking or writing. 

The decision to study the spoken language of Grade VIII and 
Grade XI students assumes that a comparison of these two grades could 
indicate some of the differences between students who are in the early 


years of adolescence and students who are nearing the end of adolescence. 
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Delimitations 


The study was restricted to students in Grade VIII and Grade 

XI. The three-year spread between these grades is large enough 
that developmental trends are likely to be revealed. Where 
schools are organized as junior-secondary and senior-secondary 
schools, Grade VIII is the middle grade of junior-secondary 
school and Grade XI is the middle grade of senior-secondary 
school. 

The classes that participated in the study were of mixed ability 
and average ability. They were selected to be representative 

of students for whom school programs are planned. 

All participants were from schools in Alberta. One-half of 

the participants attended city schools; one-half of the parti- 
Cipants attended a small town school. 

The type of language studied was restricted to the informal 
language produced by students talking in triads of peers 

and the informal language produced when a teacher joined each 
triad. 

Each of the 32 transcripts for study was limited to four minutes 
of talk taken from the mid-point of each tape-recording. 

Since the recordings of each group were made with one microphone, 
no attempt was made to identify individual voices for the 
analysis of syntax, the analysis of breadth of vocabulary, 

or the analysis of functions. Individual voices were identified 


for the description of the progression of the discourse. 
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Limitations 


The knowledge that conversations were being recorded may 
have affected the participation of some students. Most of the tapes 
contain a very rapid flow of conversation, but there were some pauses 
and references to the tape-recorder which indicated that the students 
were conscious of its presence. They were told that their visitor 
was from the University of Alberta and that other people from the univer- 
Sity might listen to the tapes. Although this assured them that what 
they said would not be assessed by anyone in the school, it may have 
caused some confusion about whether their audience was the people in 
their group of the people who would listen to the tapes. 

The groups were assembled in a random manner. Students who 
did not relate well to each other may have been placed in the same 
group. This could have affected the ways they spoke to each other. 

In addition, the relationship of the teachers to the students could 
have affected the students’ participation when a teacher was present. 

The generalizability of this study has been limited by the 


following factors: 


1. The students may not be representative of other students 
in these grades. 
2. The number of students from each grade was limited to 24. 
3. The length of each transcription was limited to four minutes. 
4. The conversation may have been affected by the topic, the 


stimulus, or the nature of the task. 
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5. The conversation may have been affected by the physical 


surroundings and the social milieu. 


Definition of Terms 
Students-alone context. This context existed when three students 
from the same class and the same sex talked for approximately fifteen 


minutes with only the three students present. 


Students-with-teacher context. This context existed when a 
teacher joined a group of three students and talked with them for 
approximately fifteen minutes. To reduce the possibility that the 
teacher would be perceived as an authority-figure, only teachers from 
the school who were not teaching the students at the time of the study, 


participated in the discussion. 


Transcript, “ei transeripe 1S the written presentation of the 
words spoken during the middle four minutes of the conversation of 
three students in the students-alone context and an accompanying 
presentation of the words spoken during four minutes of the conversation 
of the same students in the students-with-teacher context. The trans- 
cripts used normal spelling and punctuation so that the conversation 
could be read easily. When the speakers used word forms or pronuncia- 
tions which were different from commonly accepted careful pronunciations, 
this was indicated by changes in the usual spelling. For example, a 


Slurred pronunciation of "going to'’ is spelled gonna in the transcripts. 


Syntax. For this study, syntax 1S defined as the organization 


and relationships of word groups. 
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Syntactic categories. These are the kinds of groups of words 
found in informal spoken discourse. They are distinguished partly by 
form and partly by their function in the discourse. A description of 


each category is presented in Chapter IIT. 


The Significance of the Study 


This study provides information about the informal, unrehearsed 
language of adolescents. The differences revealed between Grade VIII 
and Grade XI could help educators assess which program activities 
involving language are likely to be appropriate for young adolescents 
and which activities are suitable for older students. 

This study provides some indication of the direction of changes 
which may take place in the language and thinking of students as they 
move through school from Grade VIJ1 to Grade XI. This could assist 
those who are planning future studies to identify aspects of growth 
which would be worthwhile to study in further detail. 

The Bullock Report in England (Department of Education and 
Science, 1975) and several educational administrations in Canada 
recommend that teachers systematically investigate the language which 
their pupils use in informal conversation. The methods used in this 
study to record and analyze students' language could be adapted for 
this purpose. 

bimeuistie Studies Of recister (Voevelin, 1900; Joos, Lol; 
Strevens, 1966) point out differences between informal conversation 
and written prose. However, oral language is usually the base from 
which written language is developed. This study describes the informal, 


oral language of some adolescents. Thus, it provides information about 
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the nature of the oral resources from which the written language of 
these adolescents may be developed. 

The functions analysis revealed the purposes for which the 
participating students used language. This provides an indication of 
their thinking processes as well as their interaction behaviour. The 
function categories developed for this study could have two uses: 
first, to help teachers gain from their observations of students! con- 
versations useful information for program planning; second, to provide 
a set of categories which might be developed and refined for use in 
future research on the language of adolescents. 

The analysis of the progression of the discourse gives a des- 
cription of students expressing their thoughts and feelings. This 
description could help educators to make assessments about the extent 


to which free discussion has potential as a learning process. 


Overview of the Study 


Thissmeport Om the Study 1s-presented an tive chapters. [he 
summaries given below provide an overview of the four chapters which 
follow Chapter I. 

In Chapter II there is a review of the background literature 
and research, Reports which relate to the Study. 

Descriptions of the methods used to obtain, select and trans- 
cribe the tape-recordings of adolescents in Grade VIII and Grade XI 
are contained in Chapter III. This chapter also has explanations of 
how each type of analysis was developed and descriptions of the procedures 
used for carrying out the analysis. 


The results of the study are reported in Chapter IV. The 
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results of each type of analysis are given separately in the following 


order: 


iit 


The Analysis of Syntax; 

The Analysis of Breadth of Vocabulary; 

The Analysis of Functions; 

The Analysis of the Progression of the Discourse. 


A summary of the study, the conclusions developed from the 


study, and recommendations for further research are presented in Chapter 


V. 
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Chapter II 
A REVIEW OF THE BACKGROUND LITERATURE 


The Multi-disciplinary Background 


The study of language development and its implications for 
pedagogy depends on the contributions of a number of disciplines for 
both content and methodology. The Ford Foundation, which has provided 
extensive funding for research about language in education, produced a 
special pamphlet describing and defending the multi-disciplinary back- 
grounds of the research it supports. Melvin Fox, author of the pamphlet, 
States: 

Because language pervades all of human life, many special 

Skills are needed to study how it functions. Psychologists, 
nevrologists }ipolitical scientists, anthropologists, sociol= 
ogists, educators and linguists increasingly find themselves 
forced to collaborate in a variety of explorations to under- 
Stand the nature of language, how it is acquired, how it is 

used by the individual and society, and how it can be taught. 
Uo awe) 

In common with other studies of language development in an educational 


setting, this study is founded on literature and research from several 


of the disciplines referred to by Melvin Fox. 


Linguistics 

Linguistics, the scientific study of language, is one of the 
major sources of relevant background information for this study. 
Originally, inquiries about language were conducted by disciplines such 
as philosophy or psychology. The emergence of linguistics as a separate 


discipline began with the comparative studies of Indo-European languages 
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in the late nineteenth century. As the methodology for investigating 
language was developed and the results published by linguists such as 
Sapir (1929), Bloomfield (1933), and Fries (1952), the prescriptive 
approach to language which had been popular in schools was challenged. 
Whereas the traditional view assumed the existence of some absolute 
standard of correctness from which any deviation was wrong, the linguists 
turned attention from "right" or "wrong'' to discovering the nature of 
language and how it functions in society. This study follows the model 
of the linguists as it attempts to discover some information about the 
nature of language used by adolescents, and how it functions in a peer- 
group situation. 

Another aspect of linguistic study which has very practical 
applications for education is the investigation of variation in language 
Styles according to the demands of the Situation im’ whieh 1t 1s used. 
Malinowski (1935) found in his study of language used in the Tobriand 
Islands that the meaning of the islanders' talk could not be interpreted 
accurately without an understanding of the circumstances in which the 
language was spoken. Firth (1935) enlarged on Malinowski's views about 
the importance of the context of a situation by drawing attention to the 
ways the English language varies according to the milieu in which it is 
used. The examination of variation within one language has been the 
subject of much investigation since the time of Malinowski and Firth. 
Some linguists, particularly in England, have referred to the various 
types of one language as register, while others prefer to refer to the 
differences in language which occur with context as differences in style. 


As explained by Strevens (1966), English is composed of a large number 
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of co-existing sub-languages. Voegelin (1960) noted that these variants 
of English all have many features in common. However, the location, 

the audience, the nature of the message and the intent of the speaker 
all affect the choice of language (Jakobson, 1960; Joos, 1961; Quirk, 
1972). Gregory (1967) reviewed the progress made in studying language 
variation and surveyed the needs for more research, especially research 
which would provide useful information for educators. 

The discovery by linguists that English can be analyzed into 
many distinct types, all of which are used for effective communication, 
set in motion a movement to change school practices. Many studies of 
register and style were undertaken to help teachers of English as a 
second language as well as mative speakers. The Linguistic Sciences 
and Language Teaching (Halliday, McIntosh and Strevens, 1964) presents 
an extensive discussion of the possibilities for applying the results 
of linguistic research to classroom practice. In referring to foreign 
language teaching, the authors suggest, ''The question of what variety 
Or varieties to teach arises"' (1964:173). They recommend that a foreign 
language teacher restrict the language taught to a particular dialect and 


megirster (1904-20 7)e When the students sare mative speakers. these 


linguists propose a type of language teaching for which they use the term 


"productive. The purpose) ot this typer ol teaching is to help a student 
to "extend the use of his native language in the most effective way'' 
(1964:241). To do this, the authors contend that students should be 
taught the varieties of language appropriate for different contexts. 
Crystal and Davey, (1969)Pusemtne word “style storrerern tocditterent 


varieties of English, insisting that the investigation of style should 
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not be limitéd to “poetry and belles lettres” (1969:v), but should also 
meluee the “repertoire of English used im everyday tite’ s(1909:vi). in 
the publication, Investigating English Style (1969), these linguists 
describe a process for stylistic analysis and apply this analysis to 
various samples of language such as a telephone conversation, religious 
prayers and legal documents. 

Since the publication of these early works, numerous books and 
articles have produced more refined and detailed descriptions of what 
1s involved in identifying variations within a language and have also 
given more precise characteristics of specific types of language. Articles 
such asthose of Ure (1969), Crystal (1970) and White (1973) which appeared 
in journals for teachers of English as a foreign language were of this 
nature. In Canada, a large project Sponsored by the Public Service 
Commission made extensive investigations of registers used by native 
speakers of both English and French (Chiu, 1972, 1973, 1975). Strevens 
(1977) stressed the need for teachers to be thoroughly familiar with 
registers or varieties of language such as those investigated by Chiu. 
He concurred with Crystal (1970) who had pointed out that teachers need 
to be able to teach students how to produce language which is appropriate 
for the context Of cachesituauion. —)ecachers also mecd to be able fo 
teach students to understand and respond to the various kinds of English 
that are used. Lyons (1970) described the orientation of teachers who 
accept the advice of the linguists as follows: 

The ability to use one's language correctly in a variety 

of socially determined situations is as much and as central 


a part or linguistic. competenceseas the abiiaty, Co.produce 
grammatically well-formed sentences. (Lyons, 1970: 287) 
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The design of this study of language used by adolescents reflects 
the linguists' point of view that variation according to context is an 
important part of the study of language. The informal conversation of 
small peer groups was selected as one context which merited detailed 
analysis. Since ability to modify language according to the situation 
is a language competence considered by linguists to be important, this 
study introduced the teacher-with-students context to provide a comparison 


with the students-alone context. 


Philosophy 


Although linguistics as a discipline has become separate from 
philosophy in many ways, there are frequent contributions to the under- 
standing of language by philosophers which serve to illuminate the 
purpose of linguistic research and to give it direction. In this study 
attention is given to the analysis of the ways adolescents use language 
to express their thoughts and feelings to each other and to teachers. 
inesipertance Os this srssindicatea by Phenix (1906) Hessupsests thac 
language in education must be seen as a creative power because it is the 
dominant influence in the formation of the conscious inner world of the 
learner and the meanings generated within a person are the sources of 
his creative action. Phenix concludes that vitality of learning can 
only be achieved "by a renewed dedication to language as a life-giving 
force'' (1966:44). Langer (1960) refers to the talk between individuals 
as an essential part of being human. '"'From the first dawning recognition 
that words express something, talk is a dominant interest, an irresistible 
desire" (1960:43). Martin (1980) shows the need for the opportunity 


to interact with other persons in order to promote developments in the 
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life of the mind. "A substantial and extraordinarily important part of 
the phenomenon which any satisfactory theory of meaning ought to account 
for is the degree to which my meanings are sharpened, honed, and fueled 
by the reciprocal communications in which I involve my verbal (or other) 
symbols and symbol systems' (1980:21). These comments on the place of 
language in life and in learning imply that the talk of adolescents 

in peer groups is of importance in the development of the student and 


thus should be examined. 


Psychology 


In a study of a specific age-group such as this study of adoles- 
cents, it is important to survey what is known about the characteristics 
of that stage of development so that the experimental tasks may be 
appropriate and the observations precise. Psychologists have produced 
abundant literature about adolescents. For this study of conversations 
in peer-groups, a question posed in the title of an article by Eve (1975: 
152) as relevant: ‘'‘Adolescent Culture,' Convenient Myth or Reality?" 
Eve's investigation found some evidence for the existence of an adoles- 
cent culture. In his survey of student and teacher opinions about social 
Posies, tue adolescentsudit tered sdenliicanely irom the teachers im some, 
though not all, of the questions. Brittain (1963) found tendencies for 
girls in high school to follow the advice of peers rather than parents. 
The girls chose peer advice over parental advice mainly in short-term 
decisions and preferred parental advice for long-term choices. Mitchell 
(1975) summarized the literature on the importance of the peer-group for 


adolescents as follows: 
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Most psychological needs are satisfied by peers during 

adolescence; most recreational time is spent in the presence 

of peers; most important events are related to the peer 

community. These inherent realities of our society are 

given additional weight by the way we segregate youth into 

narrow school environments and limited work environments. 

(1975-145) 
If, as these psychologists suggest, the peer-group plays an important 
role in the life of the adolescent, it is possible that peer influence 
affects the language used by adolescents. 

Examination of the many anthologies of writings about adolescents 
revealed that little attention is given to language. Youth: The Seventy- 
fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education 
(Havinghurst and Dreyer, 1975) has no articles on language. Adolescent 
Development (Gold and Douvan, 1969) also omits articles on language. 
Grinder's (1969) Studies in Adolescence has an article by Swartz and 
Merton on status terminology used by high school students. This anthology 
also has an article by Lerman showing a relationship between teenage 
argot and criminal’ activity. In other anthologies such as that of Hill 
and Shelton (1971) or Cantwell and Svajian (1974) the few articles which 
refer to language are usually about deviant or handicapped youth. 

Although the psychological literature makes few references to 
specific aspects of the language development of adolescents, some of the 
literature on cognitive development includes discussions of the relation- 
ship between language and thought. Lawton (1978) points out that in 
the 1960's, language as a factor in educational achievement began to 
receive considerable attention. Lawton attributes this to the transla- 


tion into English of writings by the Russian psychologists, Luria and 


Vygotsky, and describes the essence of their writings as follows: 
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Luria, Vygotsky and others of the school held a dynamic 

view of language--that is they maintained that language was 

not simply the outward manifestation of inner thinking, but 

that it shapes, makes possible and even produces some kinds 

Of thought. (19782435544) 
In addition, Lawton interprets Luria as showing "that children intern- 
alize language in such a way as to become self-regulating systems rather 
than the passive responders to stimuli suggested by Skinner" (1978:44). 

An English edition of a book by Luria and Yudovich, Speech and 
the evelopment soft Mental Processesmin the Child (1971) ‘gives an 
account of changes in the behaviour of a set of twins which resulted 
after treatment of a speech deficiency. On the basis of their observa- 
tions, Luria and Yudovich concluded that there were ''cardinal improve- 
ments in the structure of the twins' mental life which we could only 
authibuvescorthe inkluencesot ithe one changed tactor=-the ‘acquisition 
of a language system" (1971:107). 

Vygotsky's Thought and Language (1962), was not made available 
tO bnoivsnereaders until zsavearseatver hvys dearie alm Bruner !sa()962) 
ImieroduetbronatoO thesfiEst ecaltioneanmenelish, he suggests thac according 
to Vygotsky, ''Concepts and the language that infuses and instruments 
them give power and strategy to cognitive activity" (1962:ix). Vygotsky 
described his own book as "oriented toward a central task, the genetic 
analysis of the relationship between thought and the spoken word" (1962: 
xx). After a profound discussion of speech development in children and 
the development of "inner speech," he concluded this book with the 
following observation: 

Thought and language, which reflect reality in a way different 

from that of perception, are the key to the nature of human con- 
sciousness. Words play a central part not only in the development 


of thought but in the historical growth of consciousness as a 
whole. <A word is a microcosm of human consciousness. (1962:153) 
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Piaget, a Swiss contemporary of Vygotsky, drew attention to the 
development of thought and speech in children with the publication of 
The Language and Thought of the Child in 1923. Piaget has modified 
some of the theories he suggested at that time, but as Vygotsky conmented 
in’a-critical review of Piaget's works, “An avalanche of facts, great 
and small, opening up new vistas or adding to previous knowledge, tumbles 
down on child psychology from the pages of Piaget" (1962:10, 11). 
Vygotsky praised Piaget's clinical method which, according to Vygotsky, 
Paver; cConerent, detailed, real-life pictures of “child! thinking’ (962: 11). 
A major contribution which Piaget made to the literature about 
adolescents is his description of cognitive growth. In addition to 
describing the stages by which young children develop their cognitive 
abilities, he described the changes which occur in early adolescence. 


In The Growth of Logical Thinking he stated: 


The adolescent differs from the child above all in that he 
thinks beyond the present. The adolescent is the individual who 
commits himself to possibilities . ©... In other words, the 
adolescent is the individual who begins to build 'systems' or 
"theories' in the largest sense of the term. (Inhelder and Piaget, 
195382559) 

Piaget relates the new conceptual powers of the adolescent to 
his life situation. His newly developed abilities to theorize enable 
him to speculate about his own future. He is able to become aware of 
the ideologies and philosophies in the world around him. Piaget 
describes a kind of egocentrism which accompanies this development in 
adolescent thinking. The young person may fail to distinguish between 
his own point of view and that of others. Piaget suggests that small 


peer-group discussions are a way to counteract egocentrism--''It 1s most 


often in discussions between friends, when the promoter of a theory has 
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fo) test it sagainst the theories of others, that he discovers its tragility 
(Inhelder and Piaget, 1958:346). 

Another aspect of Piaget's theories of cognitive growth which has 
implications for the uses of language in an educational setting is his 
proposition that the development of the intellect is governed by a pro- 
Gess tO witch he gives theename “equilibration. “iat 1s), the chitd 
from birth is continually creating a mental organization which is in a 
State of equilibrium. However, individuals are constantly encountering 
perceptions which affect the cognitive state. To deal with these, the 
person may assimilate these perceptions into the existing mental 
structures or may find it necessary to reconstruct his cognitive organiza- 
tion in order to accommodate the new information. Piaget (1975) comments 
on this as follows: 

There has to be a constant equilibrium established between 

the parts of the subject's knowledge and the totality of his 
knowledge at any given moment. There is a constant differentia- 
tion of the totality of knowledge into the parts and an inte- 
gration of the parts back into the whole . 

in the case of biological or cognitive equilibrium the Jinks 

are Ou Passives they are the very source of action, he 
totality presents a cohesive force which is specific and which 
1s precisely the source of the assimilation of new elements. 
GIS eS cell) 

If Piaget's analysis of cognitive growth is accurate, school 
programs should be making provision for the processes of assimilation 
and accommodation. The obvious sequel to that proposition is the 
question, ''How can school programs provide for assimilation and accommo- 
dation?" In this study of the language used by adolescents talking with 


peers, the analysis of the progression of the discourse included investi- 


gation of how the students used language to share information and to 
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exchange opinions. Attention was given to student comments which might 
help other students assimilate the information or change their constructs, 
if necessary, to accommodate new information. 

Kelly (1963) presents a point of view regarding cognition which 
approaches the question in a completely different way from that of Piaget. 
Nevertheless, his view suggests similar implications for school programs. 
Kelly describes humanity as having an interesting relationship with the 
universe because humans are able to create a representation of the 
universe in their cognitive structures. He points out that this formula- 
tion "emphasizes the creative capacity of the living thing to represent 
the environment ,, not merely respond to at'® (1965:8). According to Kelly; 
the inner representation of reality which is accumulated during the 
course Of @ person's life acts as a lens through which he perceives the 
event senevcxperiences a5 [aus, seach person’ Ss, annem representatiomsareccs 
his response to each new experience. Kelly calls the patterns by which 
aneindividual organizes has experirences, Of the world “constructs. "' 

These constructs then become ways of construing the world: 

Man looks at his world through transparent patterns or 
templates which! he creates and then attempts to £1t over the 
realities of which the world 1s composed. The fit is not 
always very good . 

In general man seeks to improve his constructs by increasing 
his repertory, by altering them to provide better fits, and by 
subsuming them with superordinate constructs or systems. 
(19653650 9)) 

By implication, school programs should provide opportunities 
for students to improve their constructs. As with Piaget's description 
of the processes of assimilation and accommodation, this theory 


suggests a need for cognitive activity, not just absorption of information, 


and this poses questions for curriculum planning. By investigating the 
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talk of adolescents as they responded to a film, this study gives 
consideration to the ways these adolescents used language to present 
evidence of how they construe the world. In the analysis of the progression 
of the discourse, consideration is given to evidence which might suggest 
that while talking with peers in small groups these students may have 
increased their accumulation of constructs, altered existing constructs 

or fitted the constructs they had into a more encompassing pattern. 

The affective consequences of cognitive change are an important 
aspect of adolescent development. Elkind (1967) describes how the 
alterations in personality which take place during childhood and youth 
are related to the stages Of cognitive development described by Piaget. 
He suggests that each stage of cognitive growth frees the child from 
one form of €gocentrism, but results in a ditferent form of egocentrism. 
"From the developmental point of view, therefore, egocentrism can be 
regarded as a negative by-product of any emergent mental system" (1967: 
1025). Adolescent egocentrism results from newly developed formal 
operational thought. Elkind proposes that formal thought allows the 
adolescent to conceptualize what is in the minds of other people. 
However, at this stage the individual "fails to differentiate between 
the objects toward which the thoughts of others are directed and those 
which are the focus of his own concern" (1967:1029). Elkind reasons 
that because of radical physiological changes the adolescent is primarily 
concerned with himself. Thus, 'the assumes that other people are as 
obsessed with his behaviour and appearance as he is himself" (1967:1029). 
Elkind calls the adolescent's egocentric anticipation of the reactions 


of other people to himself ''an imaginary audience" (1967:1030). Another 
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by-product of this egocentrism is a belief in his own uniqueness. Elkind 
refers to this as the adolescent's “personal fable’ (1967211031). 
According to Elkind, these manifestations of egocentrism are gradually 
overcome by interaction with others and by the establishment of close 
personal relationships. The study of adolescents in Grade VIII and 
Grade XI reported in the following chapters investigates the linguistic 
exchanges of adolescents who are at the age of greatest egocentrism as 
well as older adolescents who are likely to be less influenced by ego- 
€entrisms Thesintluenees of egocentrasm are revealed in the analysis 
of the progression of the discourse. 

Another aspect of adolescent development which is closely 
related to cognitive growth is the process of identity formation. There 
are various definitions of what constitutes a "sense of identity," but 
many would agree with Strauss (1965) that "identity is connected with 
the fateful appraisals made of oneself--by oneself and by others" (1965: 
96). Erikson is a psychologist who has written extensively about identity 
in general and adolescent identity in particular. Erikson (1968) views 
identity formation as a largely unconscious lifelong development. Before 
the age of cognitive formal operations the child's sense of identity is 
closely associated with the people who most immediately affect him, 
mainly his parents and family. During adolescence there are many kinds 
of changes which may occur rapidly--physical, cognitive, emotional and 
social. The adolescent's attempts to adjust to these changes may be made 
difficult by the fluctuating nature of his sense of, identity. It, ‘Coo, 
must be restructured. Erikson (1968) suggests that in adolescence, 


changes in identity arise ''from the selective repudiation and mutual 
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assimilation of childhood identifications, and their absorption in a 
new configuration'' (1968:159). Erikson also suggests that the adolescent 
may need to experiment with different roles and to engage in what may 
be considered social play in order to accomplish the task of creating 
his own sense of identity. ''The adolescent's ego development demands 
and permits playful, if daring, experimentation in fantasy and intro- 
spection™ (1968:164). According to Erikson, the ability of the adoles- 
Gant) 10 achieve austable sense of identity Mdepends, to 4 significant 
extent on the quality of the opportunities and rewards available to 

inh in hiss peer: clague,! (1960165) se slhissamplies that asstudy om tne 
ways adolescents communicate with each other in peer groups could yield 
information about how language may be used by adolescents to express 
andeceVvelopethicitesenscnoO Identity: slneasscctlonson theranalysis sor 
therdisecourse an. thissstudy,, theresis: a description of references to 
identity observed in-the talk of the adolescents who participated in 


the group conversations. 


Psycholinguistics 


Many studies of the relationship between thought and language 


depend on theories, information and methodology developed by both 


psycholoey. and Jinguistiess Inmethe dase three decades: the term 
psycholinguistics has been used to describe types of studies which 
involve both psychology and linguistics. In addition to the study of 
thought and language, a major part of psycholinguistic literature 
concerns the acquisition of language by native speakers (the 'mother- 
tongue!) =) Hormann (1971) widemtities the three central questions of 


psycholinguistics as the problem of meaning, the relationship between 
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thought and language, and the acquisition of language. Crystal (1976) 
comments, ''The contemporary study of the acquisition of language by 
children has arisen out of the overlapping interests of psychologist 
and “linguist (1970753). “According to -Slama-Cazacu (1973), studies ot 
language acquisition are useful not only for developing the pedagogy 
of language teaching but also for developing theories of language in 
general. In a review of psycholinguistic developments during the early 
1960's, Ervin-Tripp and Slobin (1966) defined psycholinguistics as "the 
study of the acquisition and use of structured language" (1966:435). 

The interest an Studiessot language acquisition as apart of 
psycholinguistic investigations has resulted in numerous research 
projects regarding pre-school language development. Many investigators 
have followed Dale's (1972) strategy to “find a young ‘child and Jisten" 
(197235)8 Publications by Wer (902) Browneand! Bellugi (19604)5 Braine 
(1971) “and Halliday—€1975) are evidence of real progress in the develop- 
ment of methods of studying child language and of success in producing 
valuable information. The results of these studies of the pre-school 
enild indicate that studies om older children ‘could bevimportantG as 
well. Some advancements have been made in studying school-age children. 
Chomsky (1969) found evidence that the ability to understand and use 
basic English structures such as some of the less common syntactic 
constructions, continues to develop in the early years at school. 

Moore (1975) tested seventh-grade students for their understanding of 
sentences. The results of the test suggest that children of this age 
have not completed learning some aspects of syntactically produced meaning. 


Tough (1976, 1977) reported on a project of the Schools Council in England 
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which investigated the communication skills of children in nursery and 
infant schools. Another Schools Council project reported on the language 
of primary school children (Rosen and Rosen, 1973). However, studies 

of school-age children are not as numerous as those of younger children. 
Carroll (1971) states: 'Much more research . . . is needed before an 
adequate account of language development in the years beyond primary 
language acquisition can be drawn up" (1971:149). 

Although studies of children's language development in the early 
school years are not numerous, they are more common than studies of 
language used by adolescents. Searches of the ERIC system and the 
Psychological Abstracts produced information on only two articles 
concerning normal adolescents. The descriptors were ADOLESCENCE, and 
LANGUAGE ARTS, LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT, LANGUAGE RESEARCH, VERBAL or 
MINGUUSHI Ce wOnetarerciles( Peel. 197.) investigated the devel opment or 
structures of meaning in the language of adolescents and found that in 
general, conceptual meaning does not develop until older adolescence. 
The other article (Elley,9 Barham, Lamb and Wyliae, 1976) -described the 
results of an experiment which caused the authors to conclude that 
Studying grammar does not improve the writing competence of adolescents. 
There are studies not mentioned in the abstracts under adolescence, such 
as that of Hunt (1965) and Bateman and Zidonis (1966) which present 
information about the written language of adolescents. Beirer, Stark- 
weather and Miller (1967) analyzed the oral language of boys in Grade VI 
and Grade X for word-usage. They found no difference in variety of 
words used, but older boys spoke faster and used more of certain types 


of words such as ''question'' words. Scargill (1974) surveyed Grade IX 
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students and their parents on preferred usage regarding vocabulary items 
and idiomatic phrases. He found that Grade IX students used language 
forms known to previous generations, but not used by the parents of the 
Grade IX students. Loban's (1966, 1967) extension of a longitudinal 
study of children to a study of their language during adolescence is 
probably the most comprehensive source of information on adolescent 
language available at the present time. His study includes an analysis 
of oral interviews with the adolescents as well as analysis of their 
written work. 

These studies of the language of adolescents are important con- 
tributions to a field of study which has not been well-developed. iheve 
is a need for additional information about the developmental processes 
which occur during the teen years. It is possible that the orientation 
to language and the methods of observation which are typical of the 
psycholinguistic studies of young children could be modified for use 
with adolescent subjects. The present study adapted some of the procedures 
originally used with younger children. Language produced in familiar 
surroundings and while engaged in an ordinary task was tape-recorded, 
transcribed and some of its features observed. This method is common 
in studies of the acquisition of language as carried out in psycholinguistic 


investigations. 


Sociolinguistics 

Questions concerning the interactions between language and 
culture or language and society have a long history of investigation 
in several disciplines. In the last two decades this field of study 


has sometimes been referred to as sociolinguistics. Shuy (1977) identifies 
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sociolinguistics as an investigation of language variation in real social 
contexts, particularly where there is ''a high potential for relationship 
and application to other fields such as education, sociology, anthropology, 
and psychology" (1977:80). Luckmann (1975) presents the view that ''the 
socialization of individual consciousness and the social molding of 
personality are largely determined by language" (1975:7). In addition, 
he observes that language is linked with culture and social structure 
in a variety of patterns. As Bauman and Sherzer (1974) explain with 
regard to their concept of an ethnography of speaking, "the patterning 
of language goes far beyond laws of grammar to comprehend the use of 
Vanousve iesecial lite. (1974-0) Inus, 4 sOGrolinourstire Study 15 
concerned not only with language, but also with the social context in 
which the language is produced. 

The impact which sociolinguistic research could have on educa- 
tional practices was indicated by the papers presented at a conference 
on social dialects and language learning held in Bloomington, Indiana in 
l9G4> Much of *the conterence proceedings focused on Cconcerm for children 
who did not use Standard English. Labov (1964) suggested that peer-group 
resistance to acceptance of Standard English could be a factor in blocking 
acceptance of its use. Haugen (1964) expressed the view that social 
reform may be a prerequisite to helping some children learn Standard 
Pngbrsiy. 

Bernstein (1970) has received much attention for his theory that 
class distinctions in England are accompanied by differences in language. 
He suggested that children from homes where the parents are unskilled 


workers may have a style of communication which makes school activities 
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more difficult for them than for children who are from middle-class 
homes. Bernstein sees a danger that the language used by working-class 
people may be discredited at school rather than seen as a variation which 
has a special value in the life of the speakers. This could result in 
the children rejecting the school program in order to preserve their 
sense of identity and self-respect. Bernstein also sees a possibility 

of children from middle-class families rejecting the language of the 
school as "phony, a system of counterfeit masking the absence of belief" 
(1970:175). These children may adopt the non-standard English of the 
peer-group subculture. 

Two North American researchers, Labov and Shuy, have made obser- 
vations which show that language variation according to the constraints 
of the social situation may also affect children on this continent. 
Labov (1964, 1966, 1969, 1970) made an extensive study of the language 
of adolescents in New York City as part of a larger sociological project. 
He found that many adolescents from homes with low socio-economic status 
used a form ot English which was capable of conveying complex ideas, 
but was not accepted by the teachers in the schools. He suggested that 
this caused a conflict of values and loyalties which blocked learning. 
Shuy (1977) recommended research into the effects of social situation 
on language use among school students on the basis of his own experience. 
He recalled that in the blue-collar industrial community where he lived 
as a child, boys established their masculine identity by adopting tough 
language and by observing the following rules in school: "a. Keep your 
MOUGH@eSMUtEtnnGlasSs: - seeeDapli Vou CiVesthic urichtaanswer, counteract 
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(1977:89). Shuy suggests that social constraints of this type affect 
the school performance of students from middle-class, standard English 
speaking homes as well as those of the working-class. Consequently, 
studies of the language of school students in different social contexts 
would be ''fruitful avenues of future research" (1977:88). 

The present study of language used by adolescents provides 
observations of language used in two social contexts. One context is 
he oradie Single=sex peery-vroup. Ine second context 1S the peer-eroup 
with a teacher present. These two contexts represent the major differences 


in social situation which occur within the classroom environment. 


Literature Related to the Educational 


setting 


The need to reform school curricula is a common topic among 
educators. Booth (1971) commented, "Educational revolutions have always 
come five new pence a dozen in America especially in the twentieth 
century’ (1971-4) 2s) however, aim the same arcicle Boot suggests that old 
battles over such things as the child-centred curriculum versus the 
SUDJeCe-Centredscurriculum: become more acute im the new social Context! 
(1971:4). New, more aggressive competition from the culture outside the 
school is forcing changes. New advances in the major disciplines also 
create a need for changes in both method and content of instruction. 
Booth expresses the view that new perceptions of English and the teaching 
of English such as those presented to the York International Conference 
on Teaching and Learning in 1971 could revolutionize not only language 
teaching, but the teaching of all other subjects as well. 


The approaches to language and language teaching to which Booth 
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refers have been explained and described in the many publications of 
British educators in recent years. Dixon's (1967), Growth Through 
English, was developed from presentations of the British participants 
at the Dartmouth Seminar, an invitational conference concerning English 
in education: In the preface to. a 1975 edition of this book, Squire 
and Britton (1975) state the following: 

The developmental view presented in Growth Through English 
forced attention to the processes of interaction through which 
children acquire competence or expressiveness in language and 
strengthened conceptions of the teacher's obligation to guide 
and foster this development. 

A conference of the London Association for the Teaching of 

English (LATE) in May, 1968 led to the compilation of Barnes, Britton and 
Rosen's (1969) Language, the Learner and the School. LATE also produced 


a discussion document called "A Language Policy across the Curriculum'"' 
which was included in Language, the Learner and the School (1969:160). 

The Schools Council, a British agency which sponsors educational 
research projects, encouraged investigations of the role of language in 
education by selecting English as one of its three top priority areas. 
James Britton directed a Schools Council project which published The 
Neve loplcnesorWrieine Abus ties | (il ais)e Another project, The Schools 
Council Programme in Linguistics and English Teaching, produced an innova- 
tional set of practical plans for teaching about language called Language 
anUse. A “Writing Across the Curriculum: project directed by Nancy 
Martin produced Writing and Learning across the Curriculum (11-16) (Martin, 
D'Arcy, Newton and Parker, 1976). Another three-year project investigated 
the needs and possibilities for a new approach to English for older youth. 


Dixon, Brown and Barnes (1969) published the results of that study in 


Education 16-19: The Role of English and Communication. 
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Not all of the responses to these projects and publications were 
positive. Severe criticism of the schools for poor teaching of English 
and special criticism of the "'trendy'' new approaches resulted in the 
establishment of "A Committee of Inquiry" by the British government. 

The report of the committee, A Language for Life (Department of Education 
and Science, 1975), incorporated many of the suggestions which had developed 
from the Schools Council projects. However, this did not satisfy all the 
€nitics sy At thevend of the report there isa “Note of Dissent by Mr. 

Stuart Froome,'' which affirms Froome's belief that standards of English 
usage are declining, partly because of the changes which are taking place 
with, regard to the teaching of English: 

There are indications that many British teachers would reject 
Mr. Froome's statement and be more receptive to Lawton's (1978) view 
that "Language in education should be seen as an integral part of curri- 
culum reform’ (1978:50).._A Schools Council booklet, Language Policies in 
Senoolss(Allen, ct dln, LOM) .ediscusses, Language ton lire (The Bullock 
Report). The following comments by the authors imply acceptance of a 
new movement: 

It became clear that, as the Bullock Report had indicated, 

we were all only at the beginning of an important direction in 
education with regard to the role played by language: teachers 
of all subjects were, and are, being asked to consider how the 
talking and writing they ask their pupils to do affects what 
and how they learn. (Allen, et al., 1977:3) 

Educators on the North American Continent have also been responding 
to new developments in the study of language by investigating the impli- 
cations of these developments for school programs. In 1958, Martin Joos 


presented 38 teachers at a University of Alberta summer class with new 


insights into the different styles of language which are used in different 
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Situations. He published this analysis of English usage in The Five 
Clocks (1961). The National Society for the Study of Education chose 
language as the topic for the 1970 yearbook, Linguistics in School 
Programs. The National Council of Teachers of English (NCTE) has pub- 
lished a series of research reports. Hunt's (1965) Grammatical Structures 
at Three Grade Levels and Emig's The Composing Processes of Twelfth Graders 
are examples of the innovative nature of these reports. NCTE also 
published The Learning of Language (Reed, ed., 1971), which surveys the 
developments in language study which relate to the educational milieu. 

Two Canadian studies of adolescent's use of language while 
attending classes in school have added important information to the 
literature concerning adolescents' language. Searle (1975) tape-recorded 
the language experiences of five students during their regular classes. 
He identified examples of expressive language which the students used 
in discussions to charity and develop meaning. According to Searle, 
"New material is first approached in the expressive mode and then as 
understanding and language develop, the language can become more 
specialized" (1975:284). Taylor (1977) tape-recorded and analyzed the 
conversation of adolescents as they talked in small groups about literary 
works. One of Taylor's conclusions was that "analysis of student dis- 
cussion 1s a fruitiul method for examining response to: literature’ (1977: 
15) 

The need for new approaches to program development is being 
articulated by many who are neither linguists nor English teachers. 
Studies of language as it is needed in all areas of the curriculum could 


contribute to a better understanding of how school programs in each 
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subject area might be improved. For example, when Bruner (1966) suggested 
that, "Instruction is a provisional state that has as its object to make 
the learner or problem solver self-sufficient’ (1966:283), the question 
of what language capabilities the learner has to become self-sufficient 
arises. Eisner, who comes to curriculum planning with the experiences 

of a teacher of art, presents the view that "Knowing, like teaching, 
requires the organism to be active and to construct meaningful pattems 
out of experience" (1979:271). Constructing meaningful patterns may occur 
through the activities of an art class, but students talking and writing 
are also constructing meaningful patterns. In the search for curriculum 
reform, the place of language in the school program is a vital considera- 
tion. However, an informed assessment of language as it relates to 
learning will be difficult to establish until more is known about the 


language development of children and adolescents. 
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Chapter III 


DESIGN OF THE STUDY 


Overview of the Design 


This study was designed to investigate some features of the 

spontaneous language which adolescents prefer to use in an informal 
schcol situation. The procedure adopted was to record adolescents talking 
in groups of three in a classroom context. Four minutes of the recorded 
conversations of eight groups in Grade VIII and eight groups in Grade 
XI were transcribed. In addition, a teacher joined each group for fifteen 
minutes. Four minutes of the talk of each group when the teacher was 
present were transcribed. Four different types of analysis of the talk 
produced information about the following: 

i the numbers and*meam lengrhnsot cach type Of syntactic unit; 

2. the range of vocabulary; 

3. the kinds of uses made of language; 

4. interaction features and group processing of ideas and 


LEOLiiat tons 


The Population and the Sample 


The Population 

The population was made up of five regularly scheduled Grade VIII 
classes from schools in Alberta and five regularly scheduled Grade XI 
classes from schools in Alberta. All classes were either of mixed 


ability or rated by their schools as of average ability. At each grade 
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level three of the classes were located in ie City of Edmonton and two 
were located in a small town in a farming district. 

Each class was divided as nearly as possible into groups with 
three students in each group. This produced a total of 53 complete 
Grade VIII groups (159 pupils) and 52 complete Grade XI groups (156 
pupils yr 

For the students-with-teacher context, teachers from the school 
but not at the time teaching that class were asked to participate. 
Current teachers of the students were excluded so that the students 
would not feel pressure to please the teacher. The number of teachers 
available was limited, so not all of the groups were recorded in the 


students-with-teacher context. 


The Sample 
From these recordings it was intended to randomly select for 
transcription eight tapes at each grade level. However, the following 
factors reduced the possibilities for random sampling: 
(a) difficulties with management of the tape-recorder made some 
tapes inaudible or incomplete; 
(b) some tapes had to be discarded when the matching recording 
of the with-teacher context was too short or inaudible. 
In addition, to get an equal representation of types of students the 
tapes were sorted as follows: 
(a) male and female categories; 
(b) rural and urban categories. 
As a consequence of these restrictions the number of suitable 


tapes in each category was quite small. In most categories there were 
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only from one to four tapes more than the number required. The sample 
was obtained from a random selection within each of these categories 

of grade, sex, and school location. In the Grade VIII, rural, giris 
category only one group recorded with the teacher for the specified 
time. Since two transcripts were required from this category, two 
minutes were transcribed from each of two groups in each context. These 
were combined to make a transcript of four minutes in each context. 

The transcripts consist of four minutes of transcribed conversa- 
tion taken two minutes before and two minutes after the mid-point of the 
peer-group only discussion, plus two minutes before and two minutes after 
the mid-point of the peer-teacher discussion. In the combined Grade VIII 
girls' transcript, the conversation was taken one minute before and one 
minute after the mid-point of the peer-only and peer-teacher discussions 
of two groups. 

The transcripts present the talk of eight groups (24 students) 
of each grade in both the students-alone context and the students-with- 
teacher context. The total amount of language transcribed for analysis 
was 126 minutes of recorded tape. This produced approximately 18,000 


words spoken by the adolescents. 


Taping and Transcription 


Taping 


The choice of procedures for acquiring this language sample was 
influenced by the premise that language analysis is more satisfactory 
when it "draws its samples from speech of subjects unaware of observation" 
(Webb, Campbell, Schwartz and Sechrest, 1966:128, 129). However, 


practical difficulties as well as legal restrictions interfered with 
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completely achieving this goal. To approximate as closely as possible 
the ideal of ''subjects unaware of observation," the strategy of recording 
a group conversation was adopted. 
Although it would seem difficult to induce people to speak 
normally while a tape-recorder is operating, it has been found 
that when speakers are interviewed in groups, the social obliga- 
tions among members frequently lead them to disregard the 
recording instrument and to behave as if they were unobserved. 
(Gumperz and Hymes, 1972:25). 

The effects of the social situation in this study appeared to 
follow the pattern observed by Gumperz and Hymes. Although students 
referred to the tape-recorder, their references were brief. Comments 
such as ,''Is that thing still going?'' indicated a feeling the tape- 
recorder was somewhat removed from the group. An unexpected aspect of 
the taping was that groups in the classrooms where they were surrounded 
by other groups appeared to have less difficulty sustaining animated 
conversation than the groups assigned to the privacy and quietness of 
seminar rooms. Some students in the midst of the noisy classroom 
apparently entirely forgot about the tapé-recorder. One Grade VIII 
girl said, “We're getting a 26 for the weekend. We're getting it from 

» one was abruptely Silenced by another person iam the group. It 
seems likely that the girl who stopped that part of the discussion 
suddenly remembered the presence of the tape-recorder. 

Participants were assigned to single-sex groups to encourage 
freedom to talk naturally. Barnes and Todd (1977:86, 87) observed 
that children who have not had experience working in small groups find 
the situation in single-sex groups more familiar than the mixed-sex groups. 


In the with-teacher context, measures were taken to make the 


experience as unconstrained as possible. To lessen the possibility that 
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students might feel they were being evaluated and to lessen the authori- 
tarian image of the teacher, only teachers not at the time teaching 
that class participated. In addition, teachers were asked to talk with 
the students just as informally as if they had met them in a cafeteria 
OLOne as Duss 

A film was chosen as a stimulus for the discussion because it 
was likely to appeal to both grades and would be of interest to all types 
of students. Lifestyle was the film shown. It had been broadcast on 
television and appealed to a wide variety of interests and backgrounds 
(see Appendix C). In a pilot study designed to ascertain the effective- 
ness of the procedures, the film Lifestyle stimulated many different 
kinds of discussion. It presents an extensive range of information, 
so the students were able to select which aspect of Lifestyle they wished 
to discuss. 

The researcher visited each of the classes participating in the 
Study on two occasions. At the first session, pupils were assigned 
boeSinele-Ssex Sroups On three persons. tach sroup received a tape- 
recorder with an external microphone. The entire class received directions 
about how to operate the recorder and were allowed time to familiarize 
themselves with its use. 

The students were not told that their use of language would be 
analyzed. Instead, they were shown the film and told that their visitor 
wanted to know ''what you have to say about the film." A copy of the 
instructions for students and a copy of the discussion guide are in 
Appendix A. 


In the pilot study, the recordings were made in one session. 
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This created many difficulties, so this study added a second session 

to make it possible to have an orientation session. The film Lifestyle 
1s divided into two parts. In both sessions the students viewed one 
part of the film first, then divided into groups and talked around the 
Single microphone in each group. Teachers were not available for 
Session A, the familiarization session. During Session B, teachers 
viewed the film with the class. They were then randomly assigned to 
groups for fifteen minutes. At the end of fifteen minutes each teacher 
moved to a different group. It was anticipated that this would provide 
an equal number of groups who talked with peers-only first as groups 
who had a peer-teacher session first. At the Grade VIII level this plan 
was carried through. At the Grade XI level, five groups met with the 


teacher first and three groups met with peers-only first. 


Transcription 

Transcription was diftticult because of the technically poor 
quality of some of the recordings. ‘Some groups chose to ignore the 
tape-recorder, so the microphone was sometimes not in the most advan- 
tageous position for picking up voices. Because ten to twelve groups 
recorded in one room, there was frequently a considerable amount of 
background noise. Accurate transcription of the tapes was aided by the 
use of two machines in the Linguistics Laboratory at the University of 
Alberta. The Sony Integrated Amplifier (TA-1066) made it possible to 
hear faint voices. The Rockland Programmable, Dual Hi/Lo Filter (Series 
1520) could be adjusted to eliminate high or low frequencies. Thus, the 
transcriber could adjust the dials so that the main frequency of one 


person's voice could be emphasized, and other frequencies deleted. This 
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assisted in eliminating background noise and in distinguishing each 
voice when two people talked at the same time. 
The following are the steps taken to transcribe each tape: 

1. the transcriber listened to the whole tape several times; 

2. the transcriber identified the mid-point of the conversation 
and selected two minutes preceding the mid-point and two minutes 
following the mid-point (Lafayette Stop Clock 54014); 

3. the first draft was transcribed for utterances only; 

4. each utterance was identified according to the person speaking; 

5. the first draft was checked and revised; 

6. second transcriber checked the transcript; 


7. the first and second transcribers compared differences in their 


transcripts and made final decisions where there was a discrepancy; 


8. the final draft was typed. 


The Analysis of Syntax 


The T-Unit Measure 

In studies of written communication across several grade levels 
Kellog Hunt (1965) found that a count of the average number of words in 
a T-unit (one maim clause with all the subordinate clauses or structures 
attached) to 10) could be used) to assess Syntactic maturity. Walter 
Loban (1966) used a similar measure which he called a communication 
unit. Numerous studies using the T-unit length as a measure have shown 
that it reveals the same developmental patterns as ore elaborate and 
cumbersome measures such as the average number of sentence-combining 


transformations per T-unit. Two comments of O'Donnell are pertinent: 
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The mean length of T-units has special claim to consideration 
dSva siliple, Objective,» Valid Indicaton OL syntactic coneral. 
(1976:98) 

It should be of considerable interest to other researchers 
that the average number of words per communication unit is almost 
aS sensitive as, the werehved index of elaboration ».7.. 4) Given 
the fact that the communication unit and the T-unit are practically 
identical,.the conclusion of O'Donnell (1976) that the average 
number of words per syntactic unit may be the most useful and 
useable index of syntactic development over a wide age-range 
Seemseto bestunther supported. ~('977:51) 

Although the T-unit measure is useful for written communication, 
it does not completely account for the many kinds of linguistic fragments 
which are essential parts of informal conversation. In the oral language 
Studied by Loban, he identified the non-T-unit utterances as mazes and 
defined them as ''a series of words (or initial parts of words) or 
unattached fragments which do not constitute a communication unit and 
are Mou mecesSary to the commmication unit." 

In this study, the participants interacting with each other 
produced many sentence fragments. This increased the problem of how to 


classify the constructions which did not have a regular T-unit structure. 


After experimentation with several modifications of Hunt's and Loban's 


procedures, a system of categorization which accounted for every utterance 


was developed. This system is described in the following section, 


MSvNtacEve Categories. | 


syntactic Categories 
ILS eerie 
A T-unit consists of a complete main clause and all subordinated 
clauses attached to it. When two T-units are separated by a 


coordinating conjunction, the conjunction is counted as part of 


the second T-unit. 
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Example: That is what she is saying, (first T-unit) 


but that's not what I'm saying (second T-unit). 


Partial 

A partial is a group of words which makes sense or which has 
meaning of some kind for the conversation, yet it lacks the 
completeness of a T-unit. It may differ from a T-unit by 
missing a subject or it may have a subordinating conjunction 
before a complete clause. 


Example: ''Like when they did the generation group." 


Incomplete Partial 
The incomplete partial begins as a sensible statement, but the 
speaker is interrupted by another speaker. 


Examples “What they think 15 going on i1nstead-of just . 


Eat 

Edits are groups of words repeated, or words inserted in a 
L-Onditeebutenotapart son at. slOnbesanscdit., theswordsmmise be 
surrounded by or followed by a successful partial or T-unit. 

It differs from a tangle because a tangle is simply dropped and 
1S not followed by a Similar, better-constricted, utterance. 


Example: "Like she was, she was outdoor going."' Edit is, 


“Like she was.” 


Tangle 

A tangle occurs when the speaker's words do not appear to have 
meaning. The speaker usually just stops speaking or may drop 
the construction and start over again on a different type of 


construction. 
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Example: "Because I don't think like we could." (Tangle, 
followed by T-unit. "It would be a very drastic 


change for us.) 


Oe) Hold 
Where words are used to fill in, or to hold the speaking role 
while thinking up what to say next, they are designated "hold." 
Example: 'You know." 
Note: ''You know" may function as a partial to indicate the 
following wea) Lismuemthate truce ib) t lteisyas tact thar 
c) "You know that what I am saying is true''; d) "Do you know 
what I mean?'"'; e) "Did you know?'"' When it is categorized as 


a hold it has no apparent semantic content. 


72 Non lexical 
These are sounds which function as fillers and holds, but they 
are not recognizable words in English: 


Examples “Uh. 


Analytical Procedures 


The conversation in each transcript was copied on a chart so that 
Gachwsymtacuic unit tell om a Separate line. “Opposite each unit’ the 
syntactic category and the number of words in that unit was recorded. 

A sample page of the chart is in Appendix E. 
Counts were made on the number of occurrences of each syntactic 


category and the mean number of words per unit in each category. 
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Reliability of the Analysis 


A second-year university student studied the definitions of the 
categories and discussed them with the researcher. After an hour of 
discussion and practice on two of the transcripts she took four randomly 
selected transcripts and charted them according to the syntactic category 
definitions. Of the 593 syntactic units in the four transcripts, the 
check coder agreed with the researcher on 531 units. The percentage of 
agreement was calculated as follows: 


Number of units categorized identically x 100 = % agreement 


Total number of units categorized 


Using this method of calculation, the check coder agreed with the 
Vescarcher sones9 454 percent Of the uinats- 

Some of the items of disagreement were ambiguous. For example, 
MYou know that ilm;) was anterpreted by the check coder as a T-unit. 
The researcher judged that it was an introductory phrase and categorized 
it as a partial. Most apparent ambiguities were solved by careful 


attention to the content and the context. 


The Analysis of Breadth of Vocabulary 


Type-token Measure 


This measure is found by counting the number of different words 
used (types) and comparing this with the total number of words (tokens). 
This yields information about whether the speakers use a limited number 


of words over and over or if they use a wide vocabulary. 
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Segmentation for Type-token Measure 


One problem associated with this measure is that the number of 
new words used decreases as the sample becomes larger. To establish a 
clear pattern of the variety of words used by each group, the transcripts 


were divided into segments containing 100 words. In each segment, the 


words which had not appeared before in any preceding segment were counted. 


this was the system used ‘by Loban =(19662113,;°14). 


The Analysis of Functions 


Background to the Development 


of Categories 

An important feature of language is the way we use it to serve 
different purposes or functions. Among linguists there is increasing 
attention to study of this aspect of language. Several works of the 
Prague linguists in the 1920's initiated this interest. It has been 
developed more extensively in Eastern European countries than in North 
America, but English-speaking linguists have recently been placing more 
emphasis on what has been called functional linguistics. Margarita 
Kozina describes the trend as follows: 

Stylistics--and one may say the history of linguistics in 
general--is characterized by a gradual shift of interest from 
describing and studying phenomena in statics to the explanation 
of their dynamics and the regularities of their functioning 

Complete knowledge of language is unthinkable without 
the Study, OL) ats use, 10r has known thay an (this case ats 
the potentials and properties of language (though in a functional 
sense) that are being discovered. (Kozina, 1976:51) 
The significance of this movement for education may be estimated 


from just one of the results of this research. Kozina claims there are 


regularities of functional style which "manifest themselves with the 
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sequence and effect of a law’ (Kozina, 1976:58). Kozina devised a 
formulas for finding a coetticient of abstraction and a coefficient of 
concreteness for written work. Using Russian protocols, she found that 
for the fiction, "belles-lettres" style, the coefficient of abstraction 
is .76 and the coefficient of concreteness is .24. In scientific writing 
the abstractness coefficient is .30 and the coefficient of concreteness 
is .70. This gives insight into the complexity of the tasks demanded of 
children in school and the difficulties encountered by teachers who are 
helping children to develop their reading and writing abilities. 

In the English-speaking world, several British researchers 
have turned their attention to a study of the functions of language 
as a way of understanding how language is learned, and of how language 
is used in learning. Some of the most prominent of these are M.A.K. 
Halliday, who was Director of the Communication Research Centre at the 
University of LondonsJoam Jough, of the Leeds Institute of Education; 
and James Britton, Director of a Schools Council study of the writing 
abilities of children and adolescents. 

Halliday has explored the study of functions as a way of 
investigating the developmental stages exhibited by children as they 
learn their mother tongue. Basic to his strategies is the concept of 
language as a system of meanings, and of learning language as "learning 
how to mean'' (1973:24). Halliday contends that the semantic system of 
an adult develops from the child's experiencing language used for 
different functions as well as from the child's experiences with the 
semantic content of words. 

The child learns language as a system of meanings in 


functional contexts, these contexts becoming, in turn, the 
principle of organization of the adult semantic system. (1975:9) 
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Joan Tough, of Leeds University, uses function categories as 
a way to assess both the child's stages of verbal development and his 
developing conceptualization of the world around him. 

Our interest lay, therefore, in the way in which language 
functioned to express and construct different kinds of meanings, 
meanings that would reflect the child's awareness, appreciation 
and interpretation of the social world around him. (Tough, 

LOT 25) 

In the Schools Council study directed by James Britton, function 
categories were used in a very practical way as ''a sorting system which 
throws light on development" (Britton, Burgess, Martin, McLeod and Rosen, 
1975:5). By assigning a function category of 2122 pieces of writing from 
65 secondary schools, Britton and his colleagues were able to suggest 
the stages by which school students develop the ability to modify their 
writing to meet the demands of different situations. 

In North America, Walter Loban used function categories as one 
of the ways of analyzing language spoken and written by children who 
were in a longitudinal study which he directed. One of the purposes 
of the study was to distinguish the characteristics of high achievers 
as compared to low achievers. He developed categories designed to make 
that distinction. 

These studies indicate that the use of function categories can 
provide useful information for researchers concerned with the development 
of language in an educational setting. However, there are significant 
problems associated with this type of analysis. First of all, it is 
difficult to find a set of function categories which will produce the 
information which the researcher may be seeking. 


Various people have made lists of language functions, but 
there is as yet no agreement as to how many significant uses 
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we should take account of. It depends partly on the purpose 
for which we want to use the list, partly on how detailed we 
Want (tb tosbe: s (Wilkinson, 19757 54) 

Comparison of studies done by Tough (1977) and Halliday (1975) 
indicate that the types of categories which are needed may change from 
one age to another. In addition, Loban (1963) suggests that the whole 
context of the communication affects the kinds of functions for which 
language is used. 

The content of communication varies so greatly with the 
Situation in which it occurs that no universal set of function- 
classifications has emerged from research. (Loban, 1963:11) 

Another major problem associated with function categories occurs 
because of the complex nature of language. Linguists suggest that any 
one unit of discourse usually serves a number of functions. Halliday 
sees this as an important difference between the utterances of young 
children and adult language. He has observed that for the very young, 
Cac ME LevancensenvVess JUSt, ONG TUNCtLON sw however. Wbtenances am the 
adui ra taneuasenaren tinct1onallyscomien, VEvery adult lineurstic acc, 
with a few broadly specifiable exceptions, is serving more than one 
function at once’’ (11973234).. 

Joan Tough found that even where children are concerned each of 


the child's utterances could serve more than one function. She found 


it useful to establish two main categories--relational and ideational. 


In addition, she subdivided the "ideational" into the directive, the 
interpretive and the projective functions. In assigning an utterance 
to a category, she focused on ''the kinds of meanings that the child was 
attempting to convey" (1977:46). 


Inespete of (the ditiiculties, this researcher chose to assign 
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each T-unit in the transcripts to a function category. Because this 
study is concerned with investigating the ways adolescents use language 
for learning, a set of categories which would relate to strategies for 
learning was chosen. To reveal developmental trends, consideration was 
also given to a classification which might reveal differences between 
Grade VIII and Grade XI. The categories developed are, to a large 
extent, an attempt to project into the adolescent developmental stage, 
categories which have been useful with younger children. Halliday's 
"Relevant Models of Language" (1973:9) and Tough's "A Framework for 

the Classification of the Uses of Language'' (1977:68) were considered 
useful models. However, neither of these was able to satisfactorily 
account for all of the uses adolescents made of language. To develop 
a form of analysis suitable for adolescents, it seemed necessary to find 
other Categories: 

The Schools Council team led by James Britton devised a set of 
function categories for adolescents which distinguishes between language 
which operates to get something done in the situation (participant role) 
and language which presents an experience or a commentary for the purpose 
of offering an evaluation of the events constructed and seeking corrobora- 
tion from the listener (spectator role). 

Toysumeup; when wevuses lancuage Lo wecount om necreate 

real or imagined experience for no other reason than to enjoy 
it or present it for enjoyment, we are using language in the 
role of spectator; when we use language to get things done, 
we are in the role of participants. (1975:91, 92) 
In Britton's study, protocols which were clearly participant 


were put in a "Transactional" category and those which showed a definite 


form or pattern im the spectator role were put am the ‘Poetic’ category. 
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In between the two main categories they identified an Expressive" category. 

An expressive category, for our purposes, is one in which 

the expressive function is dominant . . .. We would describe 
it as an utterance that 'stays close to the speaker' and hence 
is fully comprehensible only to one who knows the speaker and 
Shaves 11 SeConecexteea( 1 OV Ss01lq) OZ) ) 

Britton's categories are not directly applicable to conversation, 
because in Britton's terms most of the conversation would be expressive. 
However, the identification of the spectator and participant roles proved 
a useful concept to separate the students' talk about the immediate 
Situation (“statements fer the Purpose of Operating im >the Situation’) 
from their reminiscences about the film or about their recall of other 
kinds of experience ("Statements for the Purpose of Organizing and 
Retlecting On Experience 4). 

In addition to considering the possibilities for classification 
suggested by the studies cited, Loban's technique of studying the trans- 
Chipts tor evidence Of types Of functions was also used to develop the 
System Used ine this Study, “Agprocess of ‘trial and error” was necessary 
before the scheme evolved into its present form. 

To overcome the problem of each utterance serving more than one 
function, the concept of a hierarchy of functions as proposed by Jakobson 
was utilized. Although each utterance may serve several functions, 
Jakobson contended that there would be a dominant function in any 
utterance (1960°157). Thus, to assign a T-unit to a function category, 
the function most fully served by the utterance was used to decide the 
category. 

When selecting the most appropriate category for a T-unit it was 


also essential to consider more than the T-unit in isolation. Discourse 
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in the transcripts is not clearly organized. Utterances blend into one 
another as the conversation flows from one person to another. As a 
result, the assignment of a T-unit to a function category was based on 
its place in the whole unit of discourse as well as on the features of 
Chel Unite eset: 

When a T-unit has several clauses of mainly equal information 
it 1S Sometimes possible for the T-unit to fit the definition of more 
than one category. In such cases, the main clause was used to determine 


the category. 


Outline of Function Categories 
I. Statements for the Purpose of Operating in the Situation 
Ay Statements for Management of the Context 


1. Commands 
Z. Information Statements 


B. Interactional Statements 


1. Supportive Responses 
Us Welikeaechs wens 

3. Disagreement Responses 
4. Insults 

be LiGeats 


II. Statements for the Purpose of Organizing and Reflecting on 
Experience 


A. Reporting and Recall Statements 


1. References to the Past 
2. References to the Present 


B. Low-level Generalizations 
C. Speculations 
D. Universal Generalizations 


E. Statements Alluding to Personal Feelings, Experiences or 
Assessments 
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Ge 


Role-playing Statements 


Word-play Expressions 


Expressions of Fantasy 


IV. Irrelevant Statements 


Definitions of Function Categories 


I. Statements for the Purpose of Operating in the Situation 


A. 


Statements for Management of the Context 


T-units placed in this category refer to what is happening 


within the situation where the talk is being recorded. The 


language is used to participate in some way in the on-going 


events and in the context of the moment of speaking. 


ae 


Commands 

T-unges in’ this (catesory eive instructions or require 

some kind of action. They usually contain a demand word. 

Examples; "Don’t turm the tape-recorder off." 
Welles Cu OllusLOnUiomicx CaClics elon» 

Information Statements 

These T-units give information about what is happening 

or about the situation at the time the utterance is 

spoken. They may also request information pertaining to 

the immediate situation. 

Examples: “I said his name twice." 


“Where is the last question?” 
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Interactional Statements 

The primary function of these T-units is to relate in some 

way to another person. 

1. Supportive Responses 
These statements agree with or encourage the previous 
speaker. (If they are combined with a longer statement, 
the T-unit is assigned to the category most suitable for 
the longer statement. For example, "I agree that he's 
really causing a lot of problems," would be assigned to 
LPeBS rather thansisBels ) 
Examples: == "Yeah, I@agrees” 

“MiSe thatea- tactia” 


iPedon taigow (hedunno).” 


ie) 


Elicitations 
These statements encourage response from another person. 
Usually they include you in a question. Requests for 
information are included in this category. 
Examples: ‘What do you think of that film?" 
lag-questions-= Wasn't it?" 
3. Disagreement Responses 
These T-units express negative reactions to the previous 
utCerance. 
Examples: “1 don’t think so." 
UNO. that's not true.” 
4. Insults 


Deliberate negative statements about another person in 


the group. 
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Example: 'You are a pimple." 

Threats 

The speaker asserts his own position by threatening 
another person. 


Example ae teas lap evou bothsout.. 


Il. Statements for the Purpose of Organizing and Reflecting 
on Experience 


A. Reporting and Recall Statements 


ie 


References to the Past 

These statements recount or recreate real or imagined 
experience. They refer to observations of things, 
Sensations, eVents Or Circumstances Of a concrete nature 
which were in the film or in their own past experience. 


Examples: ''Did you see those guys who were all in bathing 
SULTS) 


What eeuy asad. au WerV.e nos Dldce sto park.” 
Rete rencesutoutme Presence 
These statements give information about current circumstances 
which exist at the time of speaking, but are removed from 
the group and not observable by them as they talk. These 
Tunes could also rerer to current habitual occurrences 
or assertions of knowledge or lack of knowledge. 
Examples: ''He's got a bunch of new money." 


“We drive around .a, Lot. 


(To distinguish between I1.A.1. and II.A.2., consider the tense in 


the main clause Of the l-umit. “However, any srererence to the film 


or Similar past experience should be placed in I1.A.1.) 
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Low-level Generalizations 

These statements are one step from straight recall in the 
direction of abstraction and evaluation. These generalizations 
refer to specific events, procedures, situations or persons. 

This category includes generalized statements about the film 

as well as personal opinions, value judgments, simple inferences, 
implications and classifications. (Undissociated references. 
DCCRLCC gto oc LS Oe) 

Examples su Heascems wit ke a onecdyvaman. uC ume, 


"It's really good for water-skiing because its 
SOmS lap perv. 


"She's doing too much." 
Speculations 
These are statements about what might happen in the world 
or general alternatives to what has happened. The speaker 
bookseat) the possibulities of life.” Probably 1S often used 
DiethesewleuniEs. 
Examples; ) wl Wonderelt sthatsoldmmans ss still slivine.” 

"Why couldn't they make a car that ran on water?" 

"We would probably all just sit there." 
Universal Generalizations 
These are statements of universal principle which imply 
extrapolation from a wide area of experience and are 
applicable to a wide area of experience. Usually, these 
T-units are embedded in related discourse. They do not 
refer to a specific person, place or thing. (Dissociated 


references. See Peel, 1975:177-188.) 
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Examples: ''You have to impose laws to get people to 
stop polluting." 


"People have to step on other people to get it." 


Statements Alluding to Personal Feelings, Experiences 
or Assessments 


These T-units refer in some way to the personal, unique life 
of the speaker. They reveal information about personal beliefs, 
interests and values. They may be personal reflections on past 
experience me lO De inethas category, U-units should have 
subjective expressions of feeling or self-revelation. Personal 
Opinions are assigned to the I1.B. category. 
Examples ee lihey make me soe mad." 

hI nenote wi kesthat new.” 


"ivdon't veally have anything else to say." 


lit. Statementseixpressing Inventive Locution 


AS 


Role-playing Statements 

in@thesesi-umies, themutterancesindrcates the speaker 1s 
pretending to be another person at another place or time: 
Examplecys i nissslcectatiomny Nw shan) 

Word-play Expressions 

In these T-units there is evidence that meaning is sub- 
ordinated to the sound of the words or to the use of words 
which have an amusing double-meaning (puns). 


Example: "Does green wood burn?" (Referring to the surname 
of a person, Greenwood. ) 


Expressions of Fantasy 


These statements are made in a manner and in a context which 
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indicate the speaker presents them as a type of fiction. 


Example: "We'll all become actresses." 


IV. Inpretevant Statements 
There is no evidence that these statements are in any way related 
£0. thesdis course. 


Example: ‘Would you want a kangaroo for supper?" 


Assignment to Categories 


To simplify the categorization procedure, the charts which were 
developed for the syntactic analysis were also used for function category 
placement. Each T-unit on the charts was identified as belonging to one 


of the function categories (see Appendix E). 


Reliability sor ithe Catesorization 


Invorden to determine the Telaability of tne Catecorization, the 
researcher obtained the assistance of a lecturer im English at the 
University of Saskatchewan. For training, the researcher and assistant 
Gategonized two transcripts cooperatively. “Next, the assistant and 
researcher independently categorized two transcripts and compared the 
results. For the estimate of reliability, five additional transcripts 
were categorized by the researcher and assistant independently. The 


percentage of agreement was calculated as follows: 


Number of T-units categorized identically x 100 = % agreement 
Total number of T-units categorized 


Some transcripts were easier to categorize than others, so the 


percentage of agreement varied according to the style of talk in the 
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groups. The percentage of agreement for each of the transcripts was as 


follows: 
Pane SC It Diy UIs Cao ec. 
Be Aeeris(ereryone NAMM Se> Opie al, 
Ss Vaeslgeverethene WHEN Tey a teres at 
#; Jvanscript AL KK =-— 78.46 
Sipe ah ehettermtene A” Wilmer 6) 


Several factors affected the decision regarding the category 
to which each T-unit was assigned. Since much of the conversation was 
about the film Lifestyle, knowledge of the film was an advantage when 
deciding the main intent of an utterance. Secondly, much information 
about thei utterance could be gained from the pitch, imtonation, stops 
and stresses audible on the tapes. Since the research assistant who 
Gheeked) the relvabality of thisssample didnot have experience: with 
either the film or the tape-recordings, the degree of reliability was 
probably lower than it would have been if the check-coder had seen the 


film and listened to the tapes. 


MMalysis Of the Progression et the Discourse 


Theoretical Background for the Analysis 


In both linguistic research and curriculum research, analysis 
of language as it is progressively created by the interchange of two or 
more individuals is becoming of increasing interest. Study of language 
in action could be compared to the biological study of live specimens 
in their natural habitat. Just as the biologist acquires additional 
information from this kind of study to add to that gained by studies 


made of specimens preserved in a laboratory, so there is interest in 


language as it operates over a continuous period of time in real situations 
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as well as language when it is divided into small, well-defined units. 
In this part of the present study, the focus is on the language produced 
as the conversation progressed during the entire four minutes of the 
transcribed portions of the tapes. 

From a linguistic point of view, Firth (1935) extended Malinowski's 
(1923) view that the context of a situation is of paramount importance 
and suggested that a study of ordinary conversation would probably be 
a way to gain an understanding of what language really is and how it 
works. Sinclair (1966:151) drew attention to "the paramount importance 
of dynamic situational description."' Sinclair and Coulthard (1975) 
submitted a report to the British Social Science Research Council which 
analyzed samples of classroom language in order to evolve a general 
system of oral discourse analysis. They also experimented with systems 
for research into the language used in doctor-patient interviews, 
industrial committee meetings and television discussions. 

The importance of looking at the progressively created dialogue 
of children as part of developing curriculum theory is articulated by 
Barnes in From Communication to Curriculum: 

Orthodox curriculum theory derives its analysis of curriculum 
process from the teacher's objectives; I have argued here that, 
since the learner's understandings are the raison d'etre of 
schooling, an adequate curriculum theory must utilize an inter- 
active model of teaching and learning. Thus this discussion 
of communication is intended--over and above its practical 
relevance--to be-a critical contribution to curriculum theory. 

(1975: preface } 

Barnes demonstrates his view of the relationship between language 

and curriculum by presenting transcripts of teachers and children talking 


in school. His commentary on the transcripts answers questions such as, 


"What part do the learners play in the formulation of knowledge?" and 
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MNberesdoes sspeccancome am oaths (1975.13). 

In selecting features for investigation from the progression of 
the discourse in the transcripts of the present study, those features 
related to curriculum development were emphasized more than features which 
might contribute to an understanding of strictly linguistic operations. 
Studies of adolescent children's conversation by Britton (1969), Dixon 
(1974) and Barnes and Todd (1977) were consulted to assist in formulating 
a method of analysis. 

Britton (1969) tape-recorded, transcribed and commented on the 
language produced by several small groups of secondary school pupils. 

The commentary pointed out ways that the speakers had used language in 
the process of learning. Britton's view of learning is not confined to 
that of adding facts or neatly defined generalizations to the person's 
cummulative representation of the world, a representation built on past 
interactions with his environment and acting as a "predictive apparatus" 
(Brmetonj doy OOS) His sanalyvsis of childrens uranscribed: talk points 
out the developments which take place in their comments about the topic 
and imeludessreterences to) the Stow, wircular developments, On a Concept 
which sometimes occurs in the conversations. 

Dixon (1974) focused on ''the processes of formulation in group 
discussion. From ay transcript rot cour pre-teen einls «discussing a poem: 
he delineated the steps by which they formulated their responses to the 
poem. He suggested that this type of investigation into group processes 
could contribute to a theory of dialogue as a mode of learning and teaching. 

Barnes and Todd (1977) stated that the underlying purpose of their 
study was to examine the relationship between short-term, small-scale 


aspects of the social interaction of small groups and the cognitive 
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strategies generated in the course of this interaction. They taped and 
transcribed the talk of thirteen-year-olds in both mixed-sex groups of 
four and single-sex groups of three. They based their analysis on the 
assumption that speech functions as a means by which people construct 

and reconstruct, often jointly, views of the world about them. They 
Carried out an investigation of the interplay between cognitive and 
communicative functions of speech in contexts planned for learning. One 
example of their style of analysis is found under the heading, "'Collabora- 
tion 1m the Groups."" After quoting from two groups, they point out that 
in the dialogue are examples of the following: 

--initiating discussion of a new issue 

=-=qualityine® another person's contribution 

--implicitly accepting a2 qualification 

--extending a previous contribution 

=--asking f¢6r-an-1llustration to test a generalization 

--providing an example 

--Usime vevidence to challenge an assertion 

=-reromulating one S own previeus assertion (1977327). 

The type of approach used to analyze the progression of the 
discourse in the present study is derived from the techniques used in 
the studies mentioned above. It is designed to describe some prominent 
features related to language used in the process of learning. The 
following questions were formulated to identify the features to be 
described: 

1. What are the main topics of conversation? 


2. How is participation in the conversation organized and distributed 


within the groups? 
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To what extent do the students make statements about personal 
experiences, personal identify and personal values? 
What language competencies do they use to share information and 


develop concepts? 


Procedures in the Analysis 


As a first step in this analysis, the researcher wrote a descrip- 


tion of each transcript (see Appendix G). The headings in the description 


relate to the questions given above. The following is a list of the 


headings together with the factors which influenced the nature of the 


description given under each heading. 


Ll. 


Overview. Each group had unique characteristics which affected 
the general impression created by their conversation. The 
overview included a description of these characteristics as well 
as an indication of the general tone of the group talk. 

Topics. When three or more utterances by different members of 
a group alluded to a similar referent, this was considered a 
copie. 

Participation of Individuals; The distribution of conversation 
among the three students as well as the length of utterances 
constituted the main features described under this heading. 

The extent of continuity from one utterance to another was also 
included. 

Personal References. This section identified examples of students 
relating new information to their own experience and world view, 
of students indicating awareness of personal identity, and of 


students expressing and modifying personal values and attitudes. 
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5. Language for Learning. To select the features appropriate for 
this category, consideration was given to a statement by Doughty 
and Doughty (1974) that "Language for Learning"' is the label they 
use to refer to ''all those ways of speaking which are required 
by the activities and processes of formal education" (1974:77). 
In addition to the Doughty concept of "Language for Learning," 
the present study interpreted this term as referring to the ways 
students use language for the expression of meanings which could 
be related to cognitive development. The following were identified 
as types of "Language for Learning": 

(a) introduction of information by reference to the film or by 

renerconce CO) previous experience: 

(b) elaboration of ideas by one student adding to another 

Student's contribution: 

(c) clarification of references to the film, references to 

past experience and clarification of word meanings; 

(d) “analysis of Experience through intérences or perception 

of cause and effect; 

(e) speculation and the presentation of possibilities about 

what could be. 

After each transcript had been described in detail, a summary 
of the descriptions was assembled. The summary combined information 
from each of the groups according to grade level and context. Under 
each heading there is information about the conversations of each grade 
in each context. Observations of similarities and differences between 
grades and between contexts are also included. The summary is found in 


Chapter IV. 
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Interrelationships Among the Analyses 


The types of analyses used in this study were selected to provide 
information which could be co-ordinated to give a useful description of 
some features of language used by the adolescents participating in the 
study. The analysis of syntax not only gave an assessment of the 
conposiition of syntactic structures; but also identified the T-units 
which were then classified according to function. The analysis of 
functions provided information in numerical terms about the ways language 
was used. In the analysis of the progression of the discourse, the 
uses of language were described from a holistic perspective, which 
could be compared to the numerical data provided by the analysis of 
functions. The analysis of breadth of vocabulary is not directly related 
to the other types of analyses, but it gives information about the 
diversity of word choice which supplements the information on vocabulary 
given in the progression of the discourse. When combined, the four 
types of analyses give a wider view of the similarities and differences 
between Grade VIII and Grade XI and between the students-alone and the 


students-with-teacher contexts than if each were considered separately. 
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CHAPTER IV 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


Introduction 


For this study the researcher obtained samples of adolescent 
talk tape-recorded in three-person, single-sex groups during regular 
school classes. Four-minute samples from tapes of students talking 
alone and four-minute samples from tapes of students talking with a 
teacher were transcribed. Eight groups from Grade VIII and eight groups 
from Grade XI participated in the study. A teacher from the school, but 
not at the time teaching the involved students, joined each group for 
fifteen minutes. The study focused on the following questions: 

i Does peer-croup talk diiter from talk when 42 teacher is present’ 
2. Are there differences between the talk of students in Grade VIII 
and “those=in Grade Xl when they are in a peer-group? 


Are there differences between the talk of students in Grade VIII 


On 


and those in Grade XI when a teacher is present? 
Four types of analysis were designed to investigate the following 
aspects Of adolescent talk: 

i the composition. of the syntactic structures, 

2. the breadth of vocabulary (type-token ratio) ; 

3. the distribution of the types of functions for which speakers 
used the T-units in their speech; 

4. some features of the talk which are revealed in the progression 


of the discourse. 
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Analysis of Syntax 


Syntactic Measures 


The T-unit (one main clause with all the subordinate clauses or 
structures attached to it) has been used extensively to measure written 
language. Ordinary prose is usually composed of regularly formed T-units. 
However, spoken language is much less regularly formed, so the T-unit is 
only one of the types of units which are found in spoken discourse. In 
the present study, the transcripts were divided into syntactic units as 
follows: 

ee ebb ese 
be partials: 


Cc. incomplete partials; 


a. edits 
e. holds; 
f. tangles; 


pf. non-léexical sounds. 


A-complete vietini tion Of seachvor these. tems. 15, givenein Chapter TEL. 


Number of Each Type of Syntactic Unit 


The mean number of syntactic units per group at each grade and 


i each Context 1S e1ven in Table 1 Ihas as usetul for comparing the 
numbers of units in each-category in the Students-alone context. However, 
ie dsudiinicult to compare the mumbers om Syntactic units fromone 
context to another because the participation of the teachers reduced tne 
extent of student participation. Thus, the number of units in each 
category was converted to a percentage of the total units for each grade 


in each context. The percentage of syntactic units in each category is 
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Table 1 


Mean Number of Syntactic Units per Group 


Grade VIII Grade VIII- Grade XI Grade XI- 
Alone with-Teacher Alone with-Teacher 
T-unies 57.80 S75 58 66.00 50)..13 
Partials 42.88 S950 DOS 25.50 
Incomplete Partials Oe 6.00 6.75 slg) 
Edits TORSS 10.00 ZS 6.88 
Holds WAS Sige 8.88 3.88 
Tangles Seis Se) Beles 500 
Non- lexical (36 lee On 58 ol es) 


givensin Jable 2.) “ihewpercentages are c1ven in eraphic form am figures 


t-A-and 1-8. 


i Grade Vi ligAlone 
In®tchisecontext the Grade Vili students used a greater proportion 
of T-units than any other type of syntactic unit (45.26 percent). Partials 
were also numerous (33.55 percent). Incomplete partials (4.01 percent), 
edits: (8: 11) percent); holds (60:16 percent) and tangles (2.93 percent) 


accounted for the rest of the units spoken in this context. 


2. Grade VIII-with-Teacher 
When a teacher was present the students spoke a greater proportion 
Om Parutalise than any othe bype Ousunit s(53./0" percent)., Mnere; were 


almost as many T-units as partials (36.73 percent). The other categories 
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Table 2 


Percentage of Syntactic Units in each Category 


Grade VIII Grade VIII- Grade XI Grade XI- 
Alone with-Teacher Alone with-Teacher 
T=unics 45.26 Owes 48.31 40.50 
Partials DoDD Soa70 29209 Sas) 
Incomplete Partials 4.01 Sp ell) 4,94 Cre 
Edits Set] eg 8.87 oO, 24 
Holds 6216 5.41 6.50 Speak 
Tangles 2295 3.44 2.29 4.03 


accounted for the remaining units as follows: incomplete partials, 5.90 


Percent ;/ecdits,, 9385 percent; holds, 5:41 percent; tangles, 3.44 percent. 


3.) Grade Xf shi one 
In this context T-units were the most common syntactic units 
spoken) by Grade Xl_ students (4S 5lepercent)je Partials were used fre- 
Guenply (20. 09spercent). ihermestion the syntactic units weresdistributed 
asstollowss ineonplete partials, e494 pereent: Cd1lS 0. oy Percent, 


holds,-.6,50eperceent; tangles, 2.29 percent. 


4. Grade XI-with-Teacher 
T-units were the most common syntactic unit spoken by Grade XI 
in this context (40.50 percent). The following are the percentages of 
Wnts an the Other catecories:™ partials, 54.29 percent: incomplete 
Dart ials.0./2) percents, cdltc once pemcent, NOldS so .clepercentu, Langles: 
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5. Comparison of Grades and Contexts 

In both contexts Grade Xl had a greater proportion. of T-units 
in comparison to other units than did Grade VIII. Both grades spoke a 
greater proportion of T-units when they were alone than when they were 
with a teacher. 

In both contexts Grade XI had a smaller proportion of partials 
than did Grade VIII. Both grades spoke a greater proportion of partials 
in the with-teacher context than in the students-alone context. 

There were no extensive differences between grades or between 
Contexts in the other categories. Both orades had a slightly smaller 
proportion of holds in the students-with-teacher context than the students- 
alone context. Both grades had a somewhat larger proportion of incomplete 
partials, edits and tangles in the students-with-teacher context as 
compared to the students-alone context. 

The smaller proportion of T-units spoken by both grades in the 
with-teacher context as compared to the students-alone context may be 
related to the style of participation of the teachers. In some groups 
the participation of the teacher resembled the pattern found by Sinclair 
and Coulthard (1975) when they studied patterns of participation in whole 
class lessons They described) agtypical exchange im the elassroom as 
Wan anitiration by the teacher, tollowed by a response’ From the pupil; 
followed by feedback to the pupil's response, from the teacher" (1975:21). 
Because this pattern requires only response rather than initiation from 
the pupil. he is less: likely to use iull T-umits. Im addition, since 
pupils receive feedback, which Sinclair and Coulthard found was frequently 


evaluation of the response, there is reason for the pupils to try to 
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please the teacher. This may account for the higher percentage of 
edits and tangles in the with-teacher context and, as will be shown 


later, an increase in T-unit lengths. 


Mean Length of Syntactic Units 


The primary syntactic unit for conveying meaning is the T-unit. 
All other units are identified after the T-units have been selected out 
of the discourse. Hunt (1975) suggested that mean length of T-unit 
increases with maturity. O'Donnell (1977) proposed that mean length 
of T-unit is a measure of syntactic development. Some studies of T-unit 
length such as that of Crowhurst and Piche (1979) indicate that T-umit 
length is affected by mode of discourse and intended audience. Because 
of the importance attached to T-unit length, a two-way analysis of 
Varvance was ‘performed inorder to test the null hypothesis that there 
is no difference with regard to mean T-umit length between Grade VIII in 
both contexts compared to Grade XI in both contexts or between both 
grades in the alone context as compared to both grades in the with-teacher 
context. 

As can be observed from the results of the two-way analysis of 
variance test given in Table 3, the difference between Grade VIII and 
Grade XI (contexts combined) was not significant. However, the difference 
between the students-alone context and the students-with-teacher context 
(grades combined) was significant at the 0.012 level of significance. 

Analysis of Table 4, which gives the mean length of T-units by 
grade and context, discloses that the difference between Grade VII1-with- 
teacher and Grade XI-with-teacher appears to be quite substantial (1.09). 


The difference between Grade XI-alone and Grade XI-with-teacher is even 
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Table 3 


Summary of a Two-way Analysis of Variance Over Grade and 
Context for Words per T-Unit 


Number Mean F-Ratio 
Grade VIII 
Combined Contexts 8 8.03 
OF557; 
Grade XI 
Combined Contexts 8 8.60 
Students-Alone 
Combined Grades 8 Hew 
8.238 
Students-with-Teacher 
Combined Grades 8 8.81 
Interaction Le 56 
Table 4 
Means and Standard Deviations for Number 
of Words* per = l-Unit 
Grade Context Mean 
Vill Students-Alone Wesel 
TLD Students-with-Teacher Saz20 
XI Students-Alone 184 
XI Students-with-Teacher 9.35 
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larger (1.51). Although the analysis of variance as shown in Table 3 
indicates that there is no interaction, the differences between means 
suggests that the differences between contexts is primarily due to the 
Grade XI means. 

The Newman-Keuls (Winer, 1971 :528-529) procedure was used (see 
Table 5) to test the differences between means within grades and within 
contexts. The results of the Newman-Keuls test showed the following: 

1. The differences between means which were not significant were 
(a) the difference between Grade VIII-alone and Grade XI-alone; 
(b) the difference between Grade VIII-alone and Grade VIII-with- 
teacher: 
2. The differences between means which were significant were 

(a) the difference between Grade XI-alone and Grade XI-with- 

teacher (Significant at the .05 level); 

(b) the difference between Grade VIII-with-teacher and Grade XI- 

with-teacher (significant at the .01 level). 

These results suggest that although interaction is not significant, 
the overall differences between the students-alone context and the 
students-with-teacher context appears to be primarily due to the differences 
in the Grade XI groups. (The F-ratio of Grade VIII-alone compared to Grade 
VIII-with-teacher is 0.79. The F-ratio of Grade XI-alone compared to 
Grade XI-with-teacher is 7.53.) 

Examination of the graph (Figure 2) shows that seven of the eight 
groups in Grade XI had a greater mean T-unit length in the students-with- 
teacher context as compared to the students-alone context. Only five of 
the Grade VIII groups had a greater mean T-unit length in the with-teacher 


context. However, two Grade VIII groups had a much longer mean T-unit 
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Table 5 


Comparisons of Differences in Mean T-Unit Length Between Grades 
and Between Contexts Using the Newman-Keuls Test of Significance 


Number Mean F-Ratio 
Grade VIII-Alone 8 TESS 
0.85 
Grade XI-Alone 8 7.839 
Grade VIII-Alone 8 TO: 
0.79 
Grade VIII-with-Teacher 8 S59 
Grade XI-Alone 8 7.839 
Via Se 
Grade XI-with-Teacher 8 9.350 
Grade VIII-with-Teacher 8 8.259 
195550" 
Grade XI-with-leacher 8 9.350 


= Sigmitcant at.05 fevel (P 205 = 4.60). 


- oUgtiiorcant at aul level (201 =9 8.00). 
length in the with-teacher context than any of the Grade XI groups. 
Although the overall picture suggests that Grade XI increases its length 
of T-units when a teacher is present more than Grade VIII, the two deviant 
Grade VIII groups show that differences within Grade VIII can be exten- 
Sive. 

The main effects of the two-way analysis of variance which shows 
a significant difference between the students-alone context and the 


students-with-teacher context iS consistent with studies such as that of 
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Crowhurst and Piche (1979) which suggest that T-unit length is affected 
by mode of discourse and intended audience. A study by Jensen (1973) 
measured communication units which were defined so as to be similar to 
the T-units of this study. The subjects were children in the fifth 
grade. The results indicated that the children spoke significantly 
longer communication units when they talked with a teacher as compared 
to when they talked with a peer. The results of this study suggest 

a Similar trend at the Grade VIII and Grade XI levels. 

vince all other syntactic units are, an essence, what is left 
over after T-units are removed, the mean length of all other types of 
units was less than the mean length of T-units. Table 6 shows the mean 
length of all syntactic units for grade and context. 

After T-units are removed, the most important units for con- 
veying meaning are the partials. Many partials are one-word utterances 
SUCiMas™= yes sor Wear. lhus, tne UNtts are short even when there 
may be substantial semantic content. As shown in Table 6 and Figure 
3-A, the mean length of partials for Grade VIII alone was 3.30 and 
for Grade XI alone 3.06, a difference of .24. In the with-teacher 
context the mean length for Grade VIII was 2.84 or .45 less than in 
the students-alone context. The mean length of Grade XI partials in 
the with-teacher context was 2.69. This was .37 less than for the 
students-alone context. 

Table 6 and the graph for mean length of edits (see Figure 3-B) 
show that the mean length of edits in both grades was greater in the 
with-teacher context than in the students-alone context. At the Grade 
VIII level the difference in means was .15; at the Grade XI level the 


difference was .54. 
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Table 6 


Mean Length of Syntactic Units 


Grade VIII Grade VIII- Grade XI Grade xl 
Alone with-Teacher Alone with-Teacher 
T-units ese, 8.26 OM 9.46 
Partials 550 Sn06 2.84 2269 
Incomplete Partials Cel ASS 4.01 5.01 
Edits Od 2209 od 2255 
Holds bod hs Ol 156 oS 
Tangles 5.84 4.56 7.06 $205 
Non- lexical aly 1.06 OG 1.08 


The differences in the mean length of incomplete partials and 
holds between grades and between contexts were not large enough to 
indicate important differences. 

Table 6 shows that the mean length of tangles varied considerably 
between grades and between contexts. However, the occurrence of tangles 
TS SOmerratie thet: 1@ would nou bewappropriate to see these ditterences 
as important. At the Grade VIII level, 23 of the 58 tangles were spoken 
in oné group. At the Grade XI level, the tangles varied greatly in 
length. One tangle had 13 words, another 17 words. Thus, the tendency 
for the mean length of tangles to be greater at the Grade XI level is 
mainly accounted for by one very long tangle in each context. 

The vesults) of this analysis ot syntax Sugeest that there as a 


tendency for both grades to use a different syntactic style in the 
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Mean Length of Syntactic Units 


*A = alone; WI - with teacher. 
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with-teacher context as compared to the students-alone context. The 
results also suggest that in some categories the syntax at the Grade 
XI level shows more difference between contexts than the difference 


between contexts at the Grade VIII level. 


CH 


The Analysis of Breadth of Vocabulary 


Results of theslype-token Measure 
The type-token ratio is the number of different words (types) 


used in relation to the total number of words (tokens). Each transcript 
was divided into segments of 100 words each. In the first segment, a 
count of the number of types of words was made. In each succeeding 
segment, the count represents the number of types which are not used 
previously in the transcripts, but are used for the first time in the 
segment. 

the results of the count as given im Table 7 show that there 
was almost no difference between Grade VIII and Grade XI for the five 
segments of 100 words. In the with-teacher context some groups produced 
only two 100-word segments of student speech. Thus, the comparison 
between contexts must be based on only two segments. The results are 
Similar to the comparison, of grades: there is almost no diiference 
between the contexts for either grade. 

Examination of the graph of the number of different types per 
segment for each grade and each segment (see Figure 4) illustrates that 
there as very little difterence between grades or Contexts. the patter 
of the type-token ratio per segment of 100 words as shown in Figure 5 


also illustrates the similarities between grades and contexts. 


Comparison with Other Studies 
A study by Beier, Starkweather and Miller (1967) failed to find 
a difference in the type-token ratio of the informal talk of boys in 


Grade VI as compared to the talk of boys in Grade X. Since the context 
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Table 7 


Number of New Words per Grade and Context and Mean Number of 


New Words per Group for each 100-word Segment 


Segment 


First 100 words 


Second 100 words 


Third 100 words 


Fourth 100 words 


Fitth 100 words 


First and Second 
Combined 


Five Segments 
Combined 


Context 


Alone 
Alone 
Wel. 
W.T. 


Alone 
Alone 
Weds 
W.T. 


Alone 
Alone 
ley llees 
W.T. 


Alone 
Alone 


Alone 
Alone 


Alone 
Alone 
Wiehe: 
W.T. 


Alone 
Alone 


*W.T. refers to with-teacher context. 


Total Mean Words 
Words Per Group 
443 Sole) 
448 56.00 
453 50.072 
454 105 15 
290 50225 
Liz 34.00 
264 55.00 
Le leao) 
208 26.00 
[Bh 2900 
207 ESA 
Incomplete segment 
WZ MO 0) 
US 18.88 
164 2050 
Log IRSA 
TES 45.81 
720 45.00 
(ae) 44.81 
706 44.12 
eal 15962 
272 E5200 
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Figure 4 


Number of Different Types per Segment of Tokens for All Groups 
Combined in Each Grade and Context 


alone; WIT = with teacher. 
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Mean Number of Different Types per Group for Each Segment 
of 100 Words in Each Grade and Context 
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of the language studied was informal, this could be compared to the 
students-alone context of this present study. The results are similar. 
In a longitudinal study of 338 children in the Oakland area 
of California, Walter Loban used the type-token comparison for the 
elementary and junior high portions of the study (Loban, 1963:39-41; 
Loban, 1966:29-35). He taped a researcher-child interview to obtain 
samples of oral language. The children were divided into two groups-- 
high ability in English communications and low ability. The average of 
the low and high children in Grade VIII for new words used in each 100 
word segment is similar to the number produced by the Grade VIII subjects 


inthis study. 


100 200 300 400 500 
Oakland D7 200 Do wo) 34.00 26.50 Bonu 
Alberta DoeoF 5022) 26.00 ZOO 20.00 


In the Loban study, the type-token comparison varied very 
little from grade to grade. However, Loban found a recognizable 
difference between the high ability and low ability groups at each of 
the intermediate and junior high grades. 

The type-token comparison is designed to separate those using a 
widely varied choice of words from those who only use a few words repeti- 
tiously. However, there is no indication in the Loban study nor in this 
study that the variety of words used increases from grade to grade. 
Whatever changes may be taking place in vocabulary during the adolescent 
years, these changes do not appear to affect the number of different words 


used in a selected sample of informal conversation. 
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The Analysis of Functions 


Introduction 

The functions of language or the purposes tor which adolescents 
use language were the subject of this part of the study. A system of 
categories was developed from systems used in other studies together 
with the examination of the transcripts of this study (see Chapter III). 
Each T-unit uttered by a student was assigned to the category which most 
closely defined the use made of that T-unit in the conversation. After 
each T-unit had been asSigned to a category, the number of T-units uttered 
by each grade in each context was counted (see Appendix F). Because the 
totals of the numbers of T-units uttered in each grade and context were 
different, in order to make comparisons the number of T-units in each 
category was converted to a percentage of the total T-units uttered by 
that. Crade al ethat context. © Ihe percentage of l-units assigned to each 


Category iS given in Table 3. 


Grade VIII Alone 

The largest percentage of T-units spoken by the Grade VIII 
students in the students-alone context was assigned to the "Low-level 
Generalizations' subcategory (29.64 percent). The following categories 
and subcategories are ranked from highest percentage of T-units to 


lowest percentage: 


Reporting and Recall Statements i See Lee 
Commands 9. 90, percent 
Information Statements PUD eieadeonte 
Universal Generalizations 6. 9S.percenk 


Speculation Sood percent 
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Table 8 


Percentage of T-Units Assigned to Function Categories 


VET Vee x Gh 
A* W.1.* A* W.T.* 
1. Statements for the Purpose of 
Operating in the Situation 
A. Statements for Management of 
the Context 
1. Commands 9.96 Mpls 1.90 .00 
2. Information statements 7.79 WAID eye O.AZ 
B. Interactional Statements 
1. Supportive responses 3.68 ae 0. 4.39 4.18 
Zell Gat tons Seal 6.04 10s 7.95 
3. Disagreement responses OU 1.68 5s) . 00 
A insults 65 .00 .00 . 00 
5. lnreats Son .00 .00 . 00 
Z. Statements for the Purpose of 
Organizing and Reflecting on 
Experience 
A. Reporting and Recall Statements 
1. References to the past Col 15044 ZAC4S eS 
Zaskhererences, to the present OL 74 B57 14.69 G5 69 
B. Low-level Generalizations 29.64 ATO. Tog 40) 44.35 
C. Speculations 5.84 4.70 Deo LZ a55 
D. Universal Generalizations 6.93 8.05 1391: 7.96 
E. Statements Alluding to Personal 
Feelings, Experiences Of 
Assessments SS = 00 eS IOS 
3. Statements Expressing Inventive 
Locution 
A. Role-playing Statements WSIS . 00 . 00 n00 
B. Word-play Expressions ro .00 . 00 e00 
C. Expressions of Fantasy 5.22 00 19 2.09 
4. Irrelevant Statements bei . 68 .00 .00 


100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


*\ = Students-alone context; WI = Students-with-teacher context. 
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Supportive Responses 
Expressions of Fantasy 
Personal Statements 
Role-playing Statements 
Word-play Expressions 
Disagreement Responses 
Threats 

Insults 


Irrelevant Statements 
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Examination of this ranking shows that there is 


portion of T-units in the ''Reporting and Recall Statements" subcategory 


than in "Low-level Generalizations." The tendency for these students to 


generalize rather than to make specific references 
present is also shown by the proportion of T-units 
Generalizations "(6.95 percent) and "Speculations" 


CaLevonses. 


Grade VIII-with Teacher 


percent 
percent 
percent 
percent 
percent 
percent 
percent 
DErcenle 
percent 


percent 
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in the "Universal 


(5.64 percent) sub- 


The "Low-level Generalizations" subcategory was assigned the 


highest percentage of T-units in the with-teacher context (41.61 percent). 


Thistwas a much higher proportion ef T-units thanvin any of the other 


categories. The following categories and subcategories are ranked 


according to percentage of T-units: 


Reporting and Recall Statements 
Universal Generalizations 
Information Statements 
Blicrtations 

Supportive Responses 


Speculations 
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Disagreement Responses IOs percent 
Irrelevant Statements Os) Percene 


In the with-teacher context these Grade VIII students did not 
have any T-units which could be classified as insults, threats, personal 
statements, role-playing statements, word-play expressions, or expressions 
of fantasy. 

The tendency of these students to generalize was evident in the 
with-teacher context as well as the students-alone context. There was a 
substantial proportion of the T-units in the "Universal Generalizations" 
subcategory and the "Speculations" subcategory as well as in the "'Low- 


level Generalizations" subcategory. 


Grade XI Alone 

The Targest percentage ot l=units spokem by the Grade x1 students 
alone was assigned to the ''Reporting and Recall Statements" subcategory 
(39.12 percent). The following categories and subcategories are ranked 


from highest percentage of T-units to lowest percentage: 


low levels Generalizations Zi OP OSrecene 
Eliertations LOSS percent 
Personal Statements Tels PELeeNe 
Speculation Do / Bpeucele 
Supportive Responses EUS GS) [NSC eieue 
Universal Generalizations i olm@percenu 
Commands Is S0r percent 
Information Statements 17 Zepercent 
Disagreement Responses Po cepencent 
Expressions of Fantasy .19 percent 


There were no insults, threats, role-playing statements, word- 
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play expressions or irrelevant statements among the Grade XI T-units in 


the alone context. 


Grade XI-with Teacher 

In this context Grade XI students spoke T-units which were con- 
Sidered "Low-level Generalizations" more than any other kind of T-unit 
(44.35 percent). The other categories are ranked according to the 


percentage of T-units as follows: 


Reporting and Recall Statements Ise oe percent 
Speculation iZaoo) Percent 
Universal Generalizations / Oupereene 
Elicitations (oe De Leen te 
Supportive Responses a.18 percent 
Expressions of Fantasy Pec epe Lee mt 
Personal Statements iOS) percent 
Information Statements Tayeercent 


In the with=teacher context there were no T-units which could 
be considered one of the following: commands, disagreement responses, 
insults, threats, role-playing statements, word-play expressions or 


irrelevant statements. 


Comparison of Grades and Contexts 
The results of this categorization show that in both contexts 
the Grade VIII students spoke a larger proportion of T-units which 
related to management of the context than did the Grade XI students. 
The analysis also shows that Grade VIII students spoke more of these 
T-units in the students-alone context than in the with-teacher context. 
The conversation of the Grade VIII students differed from that 


of the Grade Xi Students with regard to elicitations. In the students- 
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alone context Grade XI used a higher proportion of "Elicitation" T-units 
than did Grade VIII. In the with-teacher context Grade XI also had a 
higher proportion of 'Elicitation" T-units than did Grade VIII, but the 
difference was not as substantial in this context. 

One of the most noticeable differences between Grade VIII and 
Grade XI occurs in the ''Reporting and Recall Statements'' subcategory. 

In the StudentS-alone context for Grade Xl,.a large proportion: of the 
Jounitss (39°12. percent) swere.assigned to; this category. . The proportion 
of Grade VIII T-units in this category was much smaller (17.75 percent). 
However, in the with-teacher context Grade XI used a much smaller propor- 
tion of T-units of a reporting and recall type (18.83 percent) while the 
Grade VIII students used a slightly higher proportion of statements of 
Chisetyperucl, 4a percent). 

The greatest similarity between Grade VIII and Grade XI occurred 
in the "Low-level Generalizations" subcategory. Both grades used a 
Sila lam proportion Of this, type of T-unit in the Sstucents-alonescontext 
(Grade VIII, 29.64 percent; Grade XI, 27.10 percent). Both grades used 
a much higher proportion of this’ type of T-unat in the with-teacher 
context, (Grade VIIl, 41.61 percent; Grade x1, 44.35 percent). 

Grade XI spoke a higher proportion of T-units which were assigned 
to the "Universal Generalizations" and "Speculations" subcategories when 
they were with a teacher than when they were alone. Grade VIII used a 
substantial number of these types of T-units, but the proportion was 


Similar an both contexts. 


The results in the "Universal Generalizations" category, especially 


in the students-alone context were unexpected. The defined distinctions 
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between the "Low-level Generalizations" subcategory and the "Universal 
Generalizations" subcategory were based on the distinctions between 
particularizing, generalizing and abstracting made by Peel (1975:177-188). 
In Peel's study he concluded; "There appears to be firm evidence of a 
Significant trend by age upward in the case of abstracting (A) and 
generalizing (G) and downward in the case of particularizing" (1975:184). 

Peel's method of using a sentence preference test seems to have 
produced different trends from those indicated in this analysis of spon- 
taneous talk. In this study the Grade VIII students uttered over three 
times as many "Universal Generalizations" in the students-alone context 
($2 T-units)°as the Grade XI "students: (10 T-units)< “In the with-teacher 
context the two grades produced a similar proportion of abstract state- 
ments. 

These Tesul es=should be considered inerelations tonthe results of 
the "Reporting and Recall Statements'' subcategory discussed previously. 
This subcategory is based on a premise sim lar to Peel" s=concept vor 
Dakercurayi zine. 8 the Grade “iestudents ay une Ss eudents- alone, context 
UGtered=a higher proportion of Tf-units of this types than GradesVIti- 

In the students-with-teacher context the Grade VIII students uttered 
a slightly higher proportion of T-units of this type than Grade XI. 

There were differences between Grade VIII and Grade XI with 
regard to the "Statements Alluding to Personal Feelings, Experiences or 
Assessments" subcategory. Grade XI alone had a considerably higher 
proportion of T-units in this category (/.25 percent) than did Grade VIII 
(3.03 percent). In the students-with-teacher context there were few 
personal statements by either grade (Grade VIII, none; Grade XI, 1.68 


percent). 
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The "Statements Expressing Inventive Locution'’ ‘category also 
shows a difference between Grade VIII and Grade XI. Although the total 
proportion of "Role-playing Statements!’ (1.95 percent) and '"Word-play 
Expressions #17 3.percent mas not high, wit 1s notable that this type 
of T-unit occurs only in the Grade VIII students-alone context. Also, 
Grade VIII has a higher proportion of "Expressions of Fantasy" (3.25 
percent) than does Grade XI (0.19 percent) in the students-alone context. 
For the ''Expressions of Fantasy" category in the with-teacher context 
it is Grade XI which has the higher proportion (2.09 percent). Grade 
Viti did notutter “any of this type of T-unit in the with-teacher context. 

T-units assigned to the "Irrelevant Statements" category were 
ones which had no apparent semantic connection with the rest of the 
conversation. They appeared to be inserted in the conversation as 
fillers to prevent a -silience or asva way of ‘the speaker making some 
Coneribution to the talk oineorder to get the attention of the others. 


The only T-units assigned to this category were spoken by Grade VIII 


Students. In the students-alone context there was one irrelevant statement. 


There were two of these statements in the students-with-teacher context. 


Comments on the Results of the 
Analysis of Functions 


The percentage of T-units assigned to the function categories 
imcdicatesithat im Doth contexts ehesesGrade VIII Students uttered) more 
statements for management of the situation than the Grade XI students. 
In the students-alone context they spoke more universal generalizations 
and more inventive expressions than Grade XI students. They uttered 
insults and threats which were not found in the Grade XI transcripts. 


There appeared to be little difference between grades with regard to the 
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proportion of the T-units assigned to te "Low-level Generalizations" 
subcategory. In the with-teacher context both grades increased the number 
of low-level generalizations they uttered. 

In the students-alone context Grade XI spoke more than twice as 
many reporting and recall statements as Grade VIII. In the with-teacher 
context Grade VIII spoke a slightly higher proportion of reporting and 
recall statements than Grade XI. 

In the students-alone context Grade XI elicited responses from 
other students almost twice as frequently as the students in Grade VIII. 
They also spoke about their personal feelings and experiences twice as 
frequently as Grade VIII. In the with-teacher context there was little 
difference between Grade VIII and Grade XI with regard to elicitations 
and personal statements. 


This analysis indicates that there are recognizable difference 


N 


between Grade VIII and Grade XI with regard to the fumctions for which 


they use language. 
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The Analysis of the Progression 
OF the Discourse 
Introduction 
A description of the features of adolescent language which may 
be observed by looking at the progression of the conversation as it 


develops over a period of time can give information which could be 


useful to those who are planning school programs for adolescent learners. 


The transcripts of adolescent talk prepared for this study provided four 
continuous minutes of dialogue for each group in each context. Because 
much of the value of discourse may be attributed to the cumulative 
contributions of an individual or of several individuals building on 
the utterances of each other, aspects of language which could be 
observed as the language was progressively created were chosen for 
scrutiny. Attention was given to sequences of utterances as well as 
individual statements and their context. The following four aspects of 
the total group conversation were observed and described: 

1 LOPLeSHOt, CONVErsa tion ; 

2. participation of individuals; 
Sa) Personal rererences, 

4. language used for learning. 

It is important to acknowledge that in order to describe the 
communicative and learning features of these conversations, the observer 
must interpret meanings on the basis of his own frames of reference. 
This is a difficulty which occurs when analyzing all types of discourse, 
but is more pronounced in informal, fluid, dynamic talk. The researcher 


must make assumptions and inferences through a process quite similar to 
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that used by the original participants as they moment by moment inter- 
preted what the talk meant. The researcher has the advantage of knowing 
what was said later in the conversation and of being able to range back 
and forth throughout the transcripts to check his perceptions. Never- 
theless, an outside observer must recognize the possibility that the 
meanings he attributes to the language may not exactly coincide with 
the meanings intended. The stance taken in this study is similar to that 
described by Barnes and Todd: "When we analyze talk, what we are trying 
to do is to feel our way into the meanings the participants made for 
the interaction as 1t happened’ (1977-17 )). 

As a first step in discovering how the students used language 
ime tie progression oi the discourse, the transcripts were scrutinized 
for evidence relating to each of the four types of information selected 
for investigation. Using these types of information as headings, a 
detailed description of each transcript was composed (see Appendix G). 
From these descriptions of each transcript, the researcher selected 
evidence of similarities among the groups at each grade and in each 
context. Differences between grades and between contexts were also noted. 
The descriptions which follow are summaries of the observations made 


under each of the four headings. 


Topics of Conversation 

The directions given to the students before they tape-recorded 
their discussions requested that they talk about the film. As a result, 
many of the topics which they discussed related to the film Lifestyle 
(see Appendix C). Lifestyle presented a wide assortment of possibilities 


for conversation. It featured many different kinds of people: Margot 
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Kidder, a movie actress; a friend of Margot's who quit his job to live 

on a beach; a 100 year-old man who was pictured busily tending to 
customers in a hardware store; Nick Taylor, an oil executive and 
politician; two lawyers talking about trying to reform city government 

in Toronto; several poor people on the Gaspe Peninsula; a number of other 
persons associated with the featured people. The film also pictured many 
different locations: Los Angeles, interior British Columbia, an Ontario 
resort, loronto, Gaspe, and Dallas. 

As*it presented many “latestyles,"’ the film referred to the 
problems created by some ways of living: stress from change, pollution, 
traffic congestion, and housing difficulties. Thus, to talk about the 
film, the students had to select from a wide variety of possibilities. 

In addition, many groups used the film as a springboard to talk about 
Other issues. This produced another type of topic which the students 
chose to; discuss: 

Each group’/received a list of possibilities for discussion. 

The list was provided to help those groups who might have difficulty 
getting started talking. The instructions emphasized that the use of 
the list was optional. The following is the list provided: 

(a) the most impressive scenes in the film; 

(b) the people in the film; 

(c) the photography and the sound effects; 

(d) the usefulness or the uselessness of the film. 

The discussion suggestions were designed to be very general 
and open-ended so that if students used them they would be free to select 
whichever specific parts of the film they wished to discuss. Most 


groups did not refer to the discussion suggestions during the transcribed 
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four minutes. Those who did refer to the suggestions were in groups 

which seemed to be having difficulty keeping the conversation active. 
The topics which are referred to im the transcripts are arranged 

below in columns according to grade. The topics are grouped according 


to context and the type of topic: 


Grade VIII Grade XI 


1. Students-alone Context 


an. lOpies relating directly to the film: 


Margot Kidder Margot Kidder 

The man on the beach The man on the beach 

The 100 year-old man The 100 year-old man 

Kinds of people in the film Kinds of people in the film 
The effects of change The effects of change 

The value of the film The organization of the film 


dhesage on the» faim 


The bias toward "old" people 
of the film 


Synchronization in the film 
The polluted beach 

Nick Taylor 

Nick Taylor's wife 

Nick Taylor's children 
Septic tanks and pil i-boxes 
Lawyers in the film 


Trafttive an Dallas 
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Grade VIII 


Grade XI 


b. Topics indirectly suggested by the film: 


Pollution 
Hand labour versus factories 
Alternative sources of energy 
Radio and television news 
The fast pace of modern society 
False advertizing 
Inventions and inventors 
Problems of group conformity 
The need for people to try to 

understand each other 

c. Additional topics: 


Management of the tape-recorder 


The need for each person to talk 


Wishes for life in the future 


How work interferes with freedom 


The Waltons 


The need for popcorn with a 
film 


Personal career )pLais 


Generation or age differences 


Pollution 

Tabircein Toren] 
Old-age 

Ruraleversus City lite 


Employment problems 


The need for each person to talk 
The Eskimo football team 

Indians 

Prejudices 


Distribution of wealth among 
the provinces 


Government agencies 
Boyfriends 

The use of alcohol 
Self-confidence 
Handling contlict 
H's grandfather 

Mire sacha races 
A trip to Florida 


A baseball coach 
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Grade VIII Grade XI 
2. Students-with-teacher Context 


as lopres relating, directly to the film: 


The man on the beach The man on the beach 

The 100 year-old man Margot Kidder 

Kinds of people in the film Nick Taylor 

The effects of change Adjusting to change 

The possible uses of the film Workers in the film 

The meaning of Lifestyle Poverty an the £11m 

The organization of the film Bias toward "old" people shown 
in the film 


Photography in the film 
Organization of the film 


Age of the film 


b. Topics suggested by the film: 


Pollution and transportation Pollution 
problems 
Government problems 


Untrustworthy politicians 
Taxes 


Employment and unemployment 
Actresses and film careers 


Technology, conservation and 
coal mining Hous ing 


Algae Influences of television 
Survival and the future 
Organizing for social action 


The difficulty of choosing wisely 
when voting 
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Grade VIII Grade XI 
c. Additional topics: 
Personal plans for the future Personal plans for the future 
Miss Canada Pageant 
Suicide 
Gasty= Wicte 


Money-management 


The most common type of topic at each grade level and in each 
context related to people in the film. Margot Kidder, her friend on 
the beach, and the 100 year-old man were talked about most frequently. 
The second most common type of topic referred to social problems. Most 
of these topics had some relationship to the film, but the students chose 
to expand the scope of the problems to include their own ideas. They 
frequently referred to their personal experiences as well as to things 
they recalled tromptelevision, radio or films. Fiver transcripts in 
Grade VIII and six in Grade XI contained references to pollution. 

The number of topics identified varies from Grade VIII to Grade 
Xivand=tromestudents-alone torstudents-watn-teacher contexts... When tne 
students were alone, Grade XI talked about 34 different topics while 
Grade VIII talked about 23. The difference may be partly due to the 
tendency of Grade XI (as shown in the function analysis) to refer more 
frequently to specific people, places and events. Secondly, the Grade 
VIII tendency to do imitations and word play (as also shown in the 
function analysis) meant that they had less time to discuss topics. 

When the students were with teachers they talked about fewer 


different topics than when they were alone. The Grade XI decrease from 
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34 topics when alone to 15 topics when with a teacher was greater than the 


Grade VIII decrease from 23 when alone to 18 when they were with a teacher. 


When the teacher was present, the most noticeable reduction in number of 
topics came in the "additional topics" category. When alone, Grade VIII 
talked about eight additional topics compared to only one when a teacher 
was present. Grade XI dropped from 14 additional topics when alone to 
five when a teacher was present. 

The Grade XI list of “additional topics" is different from the 
Grade*VITT lise of "additional topics’ not only im number (Six more) 
but also in type. Grade XI topics were much more closely related to 
personal interests, 1eelings and experiences. Whereas Grade VIII's 
tendedstomve playfully (e7g.. tie Need Or popcorn), Grade Xi "Ss more 
frequently became absorbed in issues about which they had strong personal 
views such as racial prejudice, injustices to Indians, and use of alcohol. 
At the Grade VII level-there were some of these types of discussions. 
For example, a group of Grade VIII boys talked about how they could be 
good students and still have friends and an active sports and social 
life. On the whole, however, Grade VIII groups chose fewer of these 
topics than did Grade XI groups. 

The larger number of topics talked about by Grade XI groups 
when alone indicates a wider variety of interests and concerns. In 
addition, the larger number of ''additional topics'' indicates that these 
Grade XI students were interested in many divergent issues which 
developed from their perceptions of the film. 

The presence of a teacher in both Grade VIII and Grade XI 


groups appeared to decrease the number of topics discussed. Each topic 
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was sustained longer when a teacher was with a group. Sometimes this 
was because the teacher was the main contributor to the talk. The 
presence of the teacher also reduced the number of "additional topics" 
discussed in groups at both grade levels. 
The topics chosen by these adolescents give evidence to support 
a comment by Britton (1970) that for adolescents, people are an area of 
exploration in their talk. To the world of people they add the world of 
ideas. In the topics chosen by both Grade VIII and Grade XI there is 
also support for Britton's interpretation of Piaget's discoveries about 
adolescent thinking: 
We can still recognize as familiar the tendency he found 
for adolescents to indulge in broad theories about a man's 
place in society, about man's place in the universe--about 


politics and religion and science and philosophy. (Britton, 
17 O75) 


Participation of Individuals 


Questions about the participation of individuals or the lack of 
participation of individuals arise when educators evaluate what happens 
in the conversation of adolescents talking in small groups. How is the 
participation distributed? Do some individuals dominate and others 
withdraw? Are utterances long and self-contained, or do the speakers 
interweave their statements so that meaning is produced by a combination 
of contributions? Some indication of how the students who were in this 
study participated in the small-group situation may be observed by an 
examination of the progression of the discourse. 

All of the groups produced a continuous flow of talk for most 
of the four minutes. Most of the groups of students alone assumed that 


each person had a responsibility to talk. When a teacher was in the 
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group, the students rarely spoke until the teacher initiated a topic of 
conversation. One boy in Grade VIII asked the teacher to ''Talk,"' apparently 
believing it was the teacher's responsibility to do that. In most groups, 
the teachers accepted the responsibility for keeping the flow of talk 

going and tried to promote student responses by a series of questions. 

The students in Grade VIII made more comments about the need to 
talk than those in Grade XI. However, the Grade VIII students were less 
likely to involve other students by asking encouraging questions. Two 
Grade VIII groups had difficulty sustaining the conversation because one 
of their members made distracting comments. 

Information about the extent to which each individual participated 
was obtained by counting the number of words spoken by each student. In 
the students-with-teacher context the number of words spoken by each 
teacher was also counted. Table 9 gives the number of words spoken by 
Cac Participant inthe Grade Vill groups ai each context.) Table 10 gives 
the number of words spoken by each participant in the Grade XI groups 
inreach Contexts 

As shown in Table 9, the mean number of words spoken by Grade 
VIII students in the students-alone context was 229. In the students- 
with-teacher context the mean was 148. Table 10 shows that at the Grade 
XI level the mean number of words per person in the students-alone context 
Was 224.5 inp the with-teacher context 1t was 139. 

In order to compare the extent of individual participation between 
grades and between contexts, the speakers were classified according to 
their total word count. All the participants who spoke less than 50 words 


were placed in the 0-49 segment. Those who spoke between 50 and 99 words 
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Table 9 


Total Number of Words Spoken by Each Participant 


Grade VIII 

Group- Speaker Speaker Speaker Teacher 

F201 433 146 236 _ 815 
F207? 126 189 69 299 683 
F24 499 5135 0 SSE SZ 
F247. 248 43 240 az 673 
M28 282 146 34] as 769 
M28T 285 44 106 208 643 
M29 $52 184 TZ ir 608 
M29T 504 1 0 ald 716 
HG1 193 ZS 5 —— 470 
HG1T 197 104 5 206 540 
HG2 160 203 NS ao 576 
HG2T ut SZ 182 35 558 
SM6 190 407 160 ae Lo 
SM6T 720) 205 14 145 584 
LD1 263 NGZ 260 as 685 
LOPE 236 aS 145 20 514 


Total students-alone words--5493 


Mean -- 229 
Total students-with-teacher words--3547 
Mean-- 148 


Total teacher words--1364 
Mean-- 170 
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Table 10 


Total Number of Words Spoken by Each Participant 


Group Speaker 
Tete Tey 
TFIT- 129 
TF2 170 
TE2T 72 
TMS 310 
TMST 114 
T™1 445 
TMIT 228 
SM3 206 
SM3T 0 
LB3 202 
LB3T 173 
LGl 504 
el 108 
ie? 139 
LG2T 224 


Grade XI 


Speaker 


Zay 


Speaker 


NS) 
1A) 
Ay 

38 
228 
126 

50 

Ea 
264 

36 
Zool 
IAG) 
170 
198 
79 
57 


Total students-alone words--5382 


Total students-with-teacher words--3329 


Mean- 


Total teacher words--3051 


topadent oa lone context. 


Méan== 381 


= 224 


Mean-- 139 
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were placed in the 50-99 segment. This procedure was followed for all 
50-word segments up to 450. The results of this classification are 
presented in Table 11. 

The grouping according to the number of words spoken as given in 
Table 11 shows that in the students-alone context the majority of the 
24 students of both grades spoke between 150 and 299 words: 13 students 
from Grade VIII groups were in this category; 15 students from Grade XI 
groups were in this category. Two Grade VIII students and one Grade XI 
student spoke fewer than 50 words. Three Grade VIII students and two 
Grade XI students spoke over 400 words. 

im the students-with-teacher context, the majority of the 
participants at both grade levels spoke fewer than 150 words: 14 Grade 
VIII and 15 Grade XI. In this context, only one student in each grade 
spoke more than 299 words. The loquacious Grade VIII student spoke 504 
words; the Grade XI student 544 words. 

The words per person count revealed a difference between the 
number of words spoken by teachers in the Grade VIII groups compared 
to those in the Grade XI groups. At the Grade VIII level, none of the 
eight teachers said more than 299 words. At the Grade XI level, six of 
the eight teachers spoke more than 299 words. The total of words for 
GradewVIll teachers was: 1,564 or 4a mean on 170.5 words per teacher. The 
total of words for Grade XI teachers was 3,051 or a mean of 381.37 words 
per teacher. 

In spite of the variation between grades for the teachers, the 
numbers of words per pupil was similar from grade to grade for both 


contexts. The following tabulations show the similarities: 
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Students-Alone 


OE ae 
Low participation (0-149 words) 5 4 
Moderate participation (150-299 words) ss 15 
Extensive participation (300-449 words) 5 4 
Unusually high participation (450-544 words) 1 1 


With-Teacher 


VIII XE 
Low participation (0-149 words) 14 15 
Moderate participation (150-299 words) 9 8 
Extensive participation (300-449 words) 0 0 
Unusually high participation (450-544 words) 1 iL 


At each grade level and in each context there were differences 
from group to group in the patterns of participation which developed in 
the dialogue. They ranged from the type of situation in which each 
individual spoke his utterances as if he were giving some kind of 
performance designed to impress the others with wit or to shock them 
with the unexpected, to groups where the talk flowed from one person to 
another with unself-conscious sharing and mutual supportiveness. In 
the students-with-teacher groups, the pattern of participation appeared 
to be mainly controlled by the teacher. The main differences from group 
to group in this context were differences in the style of participation 
of the teacher. 

There is evidence in the transcripts of the Grade VIII students- 
alone groups to support Elkind's (1967) contention that when adolescents 


gather, each person is acting simultaneously as an actor in his or her 
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own view, while at the same time being an audience for the rest of the 
individuals around him. In two groups the individuals spent most of 
their time performing for each other (and possibly for the tape-recorder), 
and made very little attempt to accomplish the task of discussing the 


film. The following is an example: 


Back off. We don't take that kind of garbage. 


JE AMIS rich reliahs. 

Poweniivricht. waliericht,. ald riont, 

J: Jolly good. Lucky thing we ain't jolly good kangarusa. 

M: Would, would ya want a kangaroo for supper? 

P; Ah mahn--kangaroo. 

J: Shut up. Okay--most impressive scenes in the film for us were? 
M: Women. 

ae 

are 


The woman. 
ImethessecondecroupeOretmisy type, one, Or the boys s1ried to cer 
the others on task, but was usually blocked by a second boy. At first, 
the third boy tried to cooperate with the one who wanted to keep to the 
prescribed task. However, he eventually was diverted to a performance 
style of speech. The following excerpt shows how D. tries to stay at the 
task. but Re distracts: him. 

Dow Okay. whet’ Ss Covyon sto, the mext question.» Thesuserulness, “the 


usefulness-- 


PaO thesuselessness ot thestilm.. Well ait wastpretty Useless, 
i: you ask me, because i1t-— 


D: Well, I thought--Yeah, well it showed people who, people, uh, 
different view of uh-- 


Hey, let's see how long this tape's been going for, eh? 
Of oh woe Un, Ldunio,.well—- 

it. wasn! t-— 

Uh, this Kermit the frog. 

For myself, I feel that this was not a very good movie. 
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In one girls' group two participants carried on an integrated 
conversation, but stopped twice to try to get a third girl to speak. 

She refused, so they continued to talk without her. In another group, 
only two girls spoke. There was no apparent reason for the third girl's 
silence. ~Whenvthe teacher joined the group the third girl contributed 
to the discussion. In the other four Grade VIII groups alone, the 
participation was quite evenly distributed, although most groups had one 
person who participated at greater length than the others. 

In the students-with-teacher context, the teachers” participation 
was often in the form of questions, usually related to the film. The 
students responded to the teachers in much the same way as they would 
in a large classroom situation with brief generalizations or brief 
references to the content of the film. In most groups each of the 
students took some of the responsibility for responding to the teacher. 
However, in one group, only one of the students interacted with the 
teacher. 

At the Grade XI level, every student participated in the conver- 
sation in the students-alone context. All of the groups accepted the 
task Of discussing the film, though their talk often digressed to tangen- 
tial topics. Frequently, the students requested information or opinions 
from each other and responded sensibly to the meaning of each other's 
contributions. 

In two groups they encountered interaction problems, but were 
apparently able to solve them. In the group where a controversy developed 
over the presence of septic tanks or pill-boxes in the film, at the 


moment of sharpest conflict one of the boys tried to change the subject 
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abruptly by saying, ''We should talk about that game."' The other boys 
ignored him for the moment, but closed off their argument quickly and 
amicably. Immediately, the third boy said, ''That film reminded me of 
that football game.'' This started them on a new topic on which all of 
them could agree. 

The second group had difficulty because one boy talked a great 
deal, but the other two seemed reluctant to speak. The talkative boy 
made some attempts to involve the others, but frequently interrupted 
them with lengthy explanations and opinions. When the tape-recorder 
fell over, one boy said, ''Why don't we stop it?" Then the talk contined 
as follows: 

Hew, Welles tedon'tycare,, 1 have no anhibitions about talking, but 


they're going to think I'm the only person in this group, so 
you better say something. 


L: You do most of the talking, anyway. 

H: Pardon me? 

L: You do all the talking anyway, so you might as well keep it up. 
H 


Yeah, wellthat"s not cood> cause thensall, alk they hear is 
my ideas. 


We sOursvane Like that (nou ood): 

H: Pardon me? 

ieee rarcen tic atiat. 

H: Mine are like that . 

L: What do you think about that guy's 300-point system? 


In the students-with-teacher context, the teachers usually 
participated much more extensively than the students. Only one teacher 
spoke fewer words than any of the students. The teachers asked many 
questions and frequently rephrased the same question until a student 
gave an answer which the teacher accepted. Several teachers gave quite 


extensive talks on their view of politics, housing or other social issues. 
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The Grade XI students appeared to be willing and interested listeners. 
They responded to the teachers with questions and brief supportive 
Statements. 

In comparing the participation of Grade VIII to Grade XI, it 
seemed to this observer that the Grade VIII contributions were charac- 
terized by individualistic, competitive, dramatic and sometimes dis- 
jointed tendencies. The Grade XI participation had more integrated, 
mutually supportive characteristics. The Grade XI students seemed more 
able to focus on the meaning of each other's statements and to be less 
distracted by the social or situational aspects of their task. They 
Still have mich’ to" learm about participation im groups, but the Students 
in these Grade XI groups responded to each other in a much more coherent 
way than did the students in Grade VIII. 

In the students-with-teacher context one of the main differences 
between Grade VIII and Grade XI was in the extent to which the teachers 
participated. Grade XI teachers spoke over twice as many words as 
teachers who met with the Grade VIII groups. Students in Grade XI 
encouraged the teachers to talk and were niggard in the extent of their 
answers to the teachers' questions. Teachers in the Grade VIII groups 
asked more divergent questions than teachers in the Grade XI groups. 

The Grade VIII students were less inhibited in their answers than were 
the students in Grade XI. The result of these factors was that teachers 


in the Grade XI groups spoke more words than teachers in the Grade VIII 


groups. 
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Personal References 

Much of the importance of speech, especially in face-to-face 
conversations, is for the benefit of each individual's internal organiza- 
tion of his own view of the world and the place of himself in it. Three 
aspects of the personal use made of conversation are as follows: first, 
the use of speech to relate new perceptions to previous personal exper- 
lences; second, the use of speech to refer to perceptions of self or 
personal identity; third; the use of Speech to express values, or 
assessments of the issues raised in the conversation. The transcripts 
of adolescent conversation obtained for this study contain examples of 
each of these three ways of using language. 

To obtain information on these three aspects of personal 
references, each transcript and each description of the transcript 
were surveyed. A‘ist was made of “each type of personal reference. 


The following commentary is based on these lists. 


Personel experience. «lle most striking, result of analysis ot 
the Grade VII] transcripts is that there were almost no references to 
personal experience. This was true in both contexts. The conversation 
produced by these Grade VIII's did not show evidence of them relating 
new information to things they had previously experienced. The only 
reference which approached an attempt to bring past experience to bear 
on the issue discussed occurred in a girls' group talking alone. While 
aiscussine aircratt pollution, one girl Said, “Did you see that om 1-V. 
about those great big new jets that were made with the big nose? When 
they took off--the whole place was just smoke?" There were no references 


to personal experience in the groups with a teacher present. 
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In the Grade XI groups there were some references to past personal 
experience. “However, these references occurred in only four groups. 

The other four groups did not contain evidence of the participants relating 
past experience to the issues being discussed. In the students-with- 
teacher context, references to personal experience occurred in only two 
groups. 

The references to personal experience varied a great deal. One 
girl described how she had written letters to the Prime Minister; another 
told about her family's efforts to get help for a retarded sister. In 
a discussion of alcohol, one girl related, "A lot of times I've just 
gone and gotten drunk. . . and that way you weren't left out.'' Another 
girl recalled what she had learned from a radio program about blind 
people. One girl illustrated what she considered fun by describing an 
evening with friends water skiing and playing a game named "'aggravation."' 

The boys! contributions emphasized experience more than the 
personal dimension. Two different boys described their experiences 
involving polluted lakes. Another boy recalled his experience on a 
crowded expressway in Toronto. In a more oblique reference to his own 
experiences one boy said, "You don't watch war movies do you?" He 
implied that he knew a lot about war tactics because he did watch these 
movies. 

Two Grade XI groups with a teacher present included references 
te personal) experiences... In the first) sroup a wirl said, “Wer centre 
our lives, our daily lives around T.V.--at least our family does." 

Later, another girl revealed her reaction to the film, ''The second part-- 
ISthinkiteot kinda contusine tor me." )sin the second group) (alse girls) 


M. said that leaving school and "going into training'' would be like her 
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experience of going to the city for one day. ''There's a thousand people 
around and you can't even say 'hello' to one without them thinkin' 


you're a bit strange or somethin'."” 


Identity. Psychologists such as Erikson (1968) describe 
adolescence as a time when individuals become aware of themselves as 
separate from their families and are then forced to create their own 
sense of who they are--their identity. Although the formation of 
identity is something which goes on from birth to death, adolescence 
15 the time Of greatest disruption am the precess and a time when there 
1s greatest need for the individual to be concerned about and to make 
decisions about identity. Anselm Strauss (1965) observed that identity 
is connected with the appraisals one makes of oneself and that these 
appraisals are based on our perceptions of how others react to us. 
Informal conversation presents opportunities to work on identity forma- 
tion. According to Berger and Luckmann (1966), there is a saying that 
men must talk about themselves until they know themselves. These trans- 
cripts show some evidence of adolescents presenting aspects of their 
identity. 

is Grade Vill Alone 
At the Grade VIII level, the references were frequently presented 


in a joking, frivolous manner, with only an undercurrent of serious 


concern. Examples are: "Like, my lifestyle is just going to bed at 
night and eating."' "I get headaches when I have salt. I break out in 
pimples.’ "No problem here, we’ re just, on drugs.’ "Don" to mind us, we're 
On dope.’ "We're just dirty minded kids." "We resnote that cress.” 


One of the most extended references to self occurred in a girls' 
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group. One girl, with encouragement from the other two, made a series 
of comments with regard to her plans for the future: ''I do not want to 
get married . . . . And I don't wanta have any kids and I don't want 
to be tied down or nothin'. I want to live out in the country--lots of 
horses. And I will have a farm. I want to be free."' It is interesting 
that she does not refer to the tilm or to Margot Kidder, yet the girl's 
description of how she wants to live is very similar to the lifestyle of 
Margot Kidder as shown in the film. 

inthe Same seroups. tne, oir! sd rscussed sex Toles. One girl sala, 
"a guy goes to school until he's in Grade XII, right? Then he's finished 
school, you know. Probably takes a coupla months off to have a holiday 
Or something. And when he gets a job he works for the rest of his jife."' 
In response to this another girl observed, "We're gonna be made to work 
TOO, vOUL now. a hater. the tirst cunt said? “Like sure, wienvlike girs. 
when they grow up, like, when we get older, you know, like you don't 
hafta work, you know what I mean, like, I mean you may hafta work to 
get money and that, but once you get married then--." Her Sentence was 
finished by a second girl who said, "The guy supports ya.'' The third 
girl had the final comment, ''The guy's always got to, you know. Like, 
they got to work really hard or they are buns." 

The other personal references were more seriously presented. 


In a discussion of problems created by group pressure, one girl said, 


“Often aulotta people that decide. nob to join the eroup =. .7 they 11 
be classed @s squares.” tAnothervairieaddeds "You, teel that youtre Jett 
out and you're gonna go into a shell.'' In a boys’ group, one boy 


emphasized his disapproval of living on unemployment insurance by saying, 
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"I myself, I want to be a doctor." A second boy said, ''Same here." 


2. Grade VIII with Teacher 


In the students-with-teacher groups, references to personal 


role or circumstances are rare and are mainly in response to the 


teacher's pointed questions. The following is an example: 


Teacher: 


dig 


Teacher: 


ly 
Fe: 
Se 


Teacher: 


FE; 


Teacher: 


Se 
Fe: 


Do you think you have a lifestyle right now that you're 
going to follow through for the rest of your life? 

No. 

When are you going to get a lifestyle? 

I dunno. 


When you get a job or something'? 


Yeah. 
Right now, think about what, what's gonna happen in the 
Next stem years . «= Each one Of you. explain what. 


what's gonna happen to you in the next ten years. 
You;can't know tilicit happens: 

Why? 

fom sure, we li probaly have=a ob. 

Yeah. 


On two occasions, students pointed out differences between them- 


selves and others. When a teacher asked a boy's group if they thought 


the film could be used in a social studies class, one boy replied, "It's 


not my problem."' In another group, one girl distinguished her opinion 


from another girl's opinion by asserting to the teacher, "That's what 


she is saying, but that's not what I'm saying." 


3. Grade XI Alone 


At the Grade XI level, the girls made many direct comments about 


themselves and their families. With regard to prejudice a girl said, 


'My mother's like that.'' The next speaker added, "My Mother tries not 
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to get too down on people 'cause it rubs off on me.'' Another group talked 
about their grandparents. 'My great-grandpa's from the Ukraine."" ''My 
great- grandfather is one-hundred years old.'"' 'My grandad is from 
Ontario."' In a different group one girl stated, ''My sister is retarded." 

The girls sometimes used topics raised in the film to do some 
self-analysis. "I.don't think I could live like that lady did." 
"Needlepoint, wow! I might even look at a needlepoint."' (Intonation 
indicated rejection of needlepoint.) Two other girls analyzed their use 
of alcohol. When girls in another group were contemplating whether or 
not a teacher would join them, one girl predicted, "We would probably 
JUstesat herem(sndunotataik) a” 

Students in one group spent time discussing how they had changed. 
"If I think I'm doing my best and somebody puts me down for that, it 
doesm & bOLMer inne 1ike it used to. “I'm not atraid to tell” people: whar 
Iethink ot what they're doing anymore, either.) don’ tUrcare as much 
about being accepted . . . I want to be really good friends, but I don't 
want to be overaccepted and that's what I wanted before."" "I don't 
enjoy parties anymore." 

Only two groups with boys alone produced references to personal 
identity or assessment of self. In one group H. commented, "I have no 
imhibitions about talking.” Later on, the same boy said, “I'd like to 
havesa job. See, I like material objects. “I'd dake to havesthings. id 
like a nice house. I'd like a nice car. I'd like a swimming pool, a 
boat or whatever--and, and you can't have these other things without 
having some sorta super-paying job and some super-paying job is only 
found in the city:'' In the same group, M. commented, ''I don't want to 
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In the second group, the only reference to personal assessment 
was in response to a discussion of the poverty seen in one portion of 


the filinn Re sada eit kinda vets to mes” 


4. Grade’ XI wath Teacher. 

in the studenes-with-teacher context at the Grade Xl level only 
the girls produced any references to identity or self-assessment and 
Only Cwoveroups were amvolved. In the first eroup, a discussion of 
change prompted one girl to express concern about what she was going to 
do when she was out of school. Another girl said she worried about that 
also. Whew thesteacher asked, Why does 1b scare yous) the e171) replied, 
UBecause, We teenOul ready. 10 race Up. LOeIt DeCalise Of the CoMmples s0cilot~. | 

In the students-with-teacher context, the other reference to 
personal circumstances was also in the midst of a discussion of change. 
He sald she thought the film showed that youns people react (better to 
change than older people. The teacher asked the girls, "Why should you 
feel able to take change better than your parents?" M. "We see, we 
see how they are and we can see how we are and that's, that's a lot of 
ditterence = 29... “We're brought up) wath Cchange--we 'reyawe,. we can 
aayUs etonltn 

These were the only references to personal identity in the 


students-with-teacher context. 


Personal values. 
1. Grade VIII Alone 
In this area of investigation the Grade VIII contributions were 


sometimes flippant and possibly ironical. One extreme example of this 


was produced in a girls' group. 
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W: I want to live with some real good friends, you know, then 
only together like, and I want to burn every school in the 
city (much laughter) and I want to kill (laughter). No. No. 
lime justekiddine--no,=ums l*hate= schools “It's ardrac. “t's 
a waste of your life. (laughter) 
M: That's true 
The transcript of a different girls group contains examples of 
the tendency of some Grade VIII students to dramatize their sense of 
values rather than reason or explain. H. had attempted to get the group 
doing the prescribed task of talking about the film by asking the 
question, ''What happened at the beginning of it now? What about the 
penerations.'’ sada, “Ihe younger generation, yes.) Then she amitated 
a pompous older lady saying, "It's changing very much. You see, in my 
day there's a lot»ob things that--—™ 


Me (anterrupting)) The kids wouldnt do an the old days: 


L: Students do now what they sure as hell wouldn't be caught 
dead doing when my Mom was a kid and that's pretty far back. 
I mean, there was a depression then, you see, and uh, well, 
they just didn't do those kind of things. They sat around 
like uh--The Waltons and listened to the radio and Grandma 
would be knittin' and they wouldn't touch a cigarette and 
Jim Bob would be over there-- 


m: And John-Boy in the corner smokin' a weed. 
There were some references in the Grade VIII groups to their 
assessments of teenage lifestyle issues. The group which portrayed the 
Waltons as pseudo-puritanical speculated on the ''pot"’ that might have 


been growing around the Walton home. This prompted M. to say, ''Booze 


is the only answer."' In a boy's group, one member interjected, "We will 
false dmarijuane tield-"" “ihe next boy added, ihe most impressive scene 
in this movie was--the dope scenes." In another group, one boy tried to 


get the others to discuss the film, but a second boy distracted him with, 


“like, Private School Girls, that was a good film." Later, referring to 
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Lifestyle, the same boy said, "That wasn't my kind of movie." At 
another point he added, ''It shoulda showed more undressed girls.'' The 
third boy agreed, ''Yes, teenagers these days like those kind of movies." 
In contrast to the frivolous tone of these groups, some groups 
stuck to more serious evaluation of issues. In one boy's group, K. 
referred to Margot Kidder's concern about pollution. "Said we might be 
gone in thirty years. I think she's right.'' However, J. replied, ''Well, 
the thing is, people aren't supposed to be pessimistic and think about 
those kind of things."' Later in the same group B. said, ''People should 
Slow down and take it easy."' J. disagreed and referred to his own 
plans for future education, 'I don't think I'll have any spares. 
I'd go right through college and university. I wouldn't take my time 
and, quit tor a couple of years. Later; he said, “You can't always work. 
You always have to fool around and say work and then say, 'Look, I haven't 
been playing football with friends for a month or so,' and say, ‘okay, 
I'm not doing any homework for now, I'm just going to quit and have a 
break’, but you still have to remind that you have a job." B- agreed 
with him and added, ''Like that guy on the beach that was just livin' 
off unemployment, I mean, that's not fair to the other people that are 
working. Now, that I don't agree with." 
One group of girls appeared to be trying to make assessments 
of how the world runs, but their statements were difficult to interpret. 


These are examples 


E: I think people like this that are on films and stuff--you're 


mot Seeing their real insides. 2.6 All thesesads on 1°Vz, 
you know. . . I mean, that's a bunch of--you know, I mean, it's, 
te SunOt erie 

L: Because they're just--they're putting on false faces . . . and 


they wanta get ahead and that's the same with our prime ministers. 
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E: I think if people would understand each other more, it wouldn't 
happen as mich. (There is nothing in the transcripts to 
indicate wnat EH. means by “1t,."") 
Later, the conversation in the same group concerned freedom versus 


PECL pReSSUGC. 


E: Right now, you follow the leader of the gang. Everybody's in 


their own tittle cliques and you do*what they do... . It's 
so fashion and fads in this world and in our society, completely, 
that it's not individual freedom... . They'll be classed as 


squares, you know, outcasts, and I think a lot of people will 
value their own individuality enough to get a group, you know, 
into a group like this. 

2. Grade VIII with Teacher 
When there was a teacher in the Grade VIII groups there did not 


appear to be any experimental or playful comments. Also, more comments 


referred to "we" or “everybody” than to "I." However, Students sometimes 


discussed the same issues with teachers present as they did when they 

were alone. For example, two of the students-with-teacher groups mentioned 
the man on the beach. In one group a boy commented, "That's not really 

a cood lite.’ Invanother group sa teacher responded to the @irlls” des- 
cription of his life on the beach by saying, "What do you think of that?" 
Peesatde )-dunnoy sl dinke todo that...) .\NOLwork, jusSG Sut 
around." H. added, “As long as it (the income) goes up every month.” 

In a discussion which started with environmental problems raised 
by the film, one boy said, ''How much are we gaining with all the tech- 
nology? Sure, it makes it easier on us, but we're not off all that much 
better than they were a long time ago before they had a bunch of useless 
technology." 

Sometimes a statement of assessment would result from a teacher's 


insistent questions. A teacher rephrased a question on the usefulness of 
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the tiim’tour times., After the first question, J. said, “No use’ to 
me,'' after the second, ''Maybe the teachers could use it and that's 
about it.'' After two more negative answers J. tinally said, ''Probably 


fit Detter on amily lite. 


3. Grade XI Alone 

At the Grade XI level the statements about personal values and 
assessments were usually presented in a responsible, sometimes Serious 
manner. Many of the comments were about issues which the students re- 
called from the film and which prompted them to express their own views. 
For example, in the students-alone context there were many comments about 
the scenes Of pollntionsshownsin the trim: sl dehatesto live on that 
bringin’ beach."' "And that lake with all that algae!"’ "Yeah, that was 
sick."" "What! (ironical tone) I'd like to live where there's beaches 
hike that with big power poles im theamiddle: Ws Thats: crazy. = Thae"s 
why the algae grows there so good. That's why there's such a mess. That's 
theawnolke dearOr at.) | bOVemtuniatesomad s 9 RVen a personud Cee Sick 
getting smelling in all that crap and maybe the dog was just fed up, too, 
Wath ats” 

With reference to the politician, Nick Taylor, one boy said, 
"Tt was sorta neat that he was so rich, but he wanted it spread around." 
One girls' group had an extended discussion of national politics, but did 
not mention the film. A. started with a question, "What do you think of 
the way the provinces are run, Alberta being one of the richest in 
resources . .. . Don't you think maybe we should spread our wealth a 
lattle? Give some to the poorer provinces.’ K. didnot agree: “They 


should give some to us. Share and share alike, that's my policy.'' They 
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continued discussing politics even though they held quite different 
Opinions. A. said, "Who's the leader of the opposition party right now? 
Was it Clark? I think that's the neatest. Just got elected and already 
they're saying if Prime Minister Trudeau was rooted out of power what 
kind of Prime Minister he would make.'' K. replied to this by saying 

"IT think Prime Minister Trudeau is about the best guy we could have in 
here right now.'"' A. responded, 'It could be the way my parents go about 
it, but I don't know. From what I've seen of him and the letters I've 
whitten to himeand the replies I've gotten--."" She paused and’ then 
Faimehed into ardeseription on the awnsatistactory replies the Prime 
Mingster had Sent tor her letters about the seal hunts. “Both ot the other 
girls supported A's stand on the seal hunt. This was followed by a 
complaint from J. about government agencies. '"'The thing is, when you 
write letters or if you phone, you get the runaround from everybody. 

Oh, that's happened to me so many times. It's so infuriating." 

These students made many evaluative comments about the film and 
parts of the film. Several expressed concern about the age of the film 
(four years), which gives an indication of what they consider "old." 
Some comments were: "I'd rather watch a more modern film."' "That film 
brings out certain points, but it's not all that useful to us nowadays 


because that has all the old points in it and I think they should have 


some new film.'' ''Yeah, we learned some, but it is kind of an old filn, 
and at"S Not. up to’ date."" “That was boring.’ "I thought it was 
garbage." 


In the students-alone context, the girls showed an awareness of 
issues regarding human relationships. In a discussion of family size, 
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agreed--"Yeah, that's a lot" and "that's too many.'' However, when L. 
said, ''How can you share your love nine ways?" H. replied, ''You can. 
It would have vo bea bit difficult, but you can do it.’ “On the topic 


of parties, M. said, "I don't enjoy parties anymore because everybody 


else is drinking and stuff and making fools of themselves . . . I don't 
really Like ‘drinking. ~ =. 1 lake to go to parties with just maybe six 
people or something.'' In the same group, they discussed what to do when 


you don't approve of another person's behaviour. K. said, "I'm not 
afraid to tell people what I think of what they're doing anymore, either." 
Ke expanded: ony thissadea until Be said, "But. you know, Ka, tiat.s sorta 
judging. You should tell them why that thing bothers you."’ In the 
exchange which followed, K. explained that she was concerned about 
behaviour ''that's not accepted by anybody."' She continued to defend 

her position and finally illustrated her point of view by recalling an 
incident involving two girls who had been refused transportation. What 
made her ''mad'' was someone, ''Just doing something outright to hurt 

anotner person.” 

There is some evidence that these students talking in groups 
tried to influence each other's values. In the above discussion of how 
and when to express disapproval, K. at first indicated she would state 
her disapproval of anything she didn't like. After B. suggested this 
might be "judging,'' she stated she would confine her disapproval to major 
issues. In another group, one girl observed that the section of the 
film on Toronto lawyers was boring. A second girl demurred about this 
and referring to the lawyers said, "Well, that's a good way to bring out 


the problems, though. It really is, if you have something like that." 
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Later in the same group, M. expressed her preference for a modern film. 
H. countered with, "If you don't see things like that, you don't get an 
idea of what history was like." 

A member of one of the boys' groups pointed out that in his 
opinion the film did not sufficiently involve youth. He also expressed 
this opinion when a teacher joined the group. In the boys-alone context 
he said, "Lifestyle should involve everyone. That means even the little 
kids. I don't think I've seen a little kid on the show yet. Nobody 
under twenty-one." 

In one boy's group, two statements about education were quite 
negative. However, looking at them in the progression of the discourse, 
they appeared to be closer to word-play than to a serious statement of 
values. The boys had been talking about pollution when the conversation 
lagced a iittie: 


i Keep going. Think of some questions. 


Well, that thing is supposed to remind you of something. 1 
don't know what it reminds me of. 


i: That reminds you’ that education isn't that much: 


M: Educations ssa lot of poliiition: 


a2 Grade Xl owath leacher 
In the students-with-teacher context these students sometimes 
expressed assessments about the same topics as were discussed in the 
students-alone context. The issue of pollution was raised frequently. 
This was the conversation of one group: 


Teacher: How about some comments about that pollution of the lakes? 
fl Oli that Was "teri Ole. 


L: That was one of the best scenes in the thing to show, 
though. 
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In another group, two boys cut in to finish a teacher's sentence 
about people's attitudes to pollution: 


Teacher: Everybody is anti-pollution except when-- 
He) Whensyou re; doin! somethin‘. 
i ExcepG whem they re doine 10. 
In a girls' group, the teacher presented a number of questions 
about pollution, then said, "Or do we give up and say the hell with it?" 


The girls' replies were as follows: 


M: No. 
Make some laws. 


L: I wouldn't want to give up. 


M: No. 
L: You can't do anything unless the majority of the people will 
doy aits 


H: You can make laws. 
In a different group, there was another exchange about how to 
Stop, pollution: 


M: You have to impose laws. 


H: You have to do the fines because we could be telling people 
not to do it, but we could be doing 1t ourselves. The only 
way to find out is by getting fined. 


One girl referred to the problem of pollution in her own school. 
The other two girls in the group added their comments. 
L. Oh, sure, you wouldn't go around the school today and have 
a campaign for picking up garbage. 
teacher. Uernyou teed the majority care: 
Ls No. 
M: Probably they care, but they don't really want to get involved. 


He hey rely on) the earetakers--(with ironical tone). sihat's 
Wate Ehey.: Te spade tOm.ech: 


Assessment of the film was another topic raised in both contexts. 


The following are the comments from the students-with-teacher groups. 
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(b) The first part was interesting, but when it got to the second 
part I really didn't know what was going on. 


(c) Those problems they're talking about--it would take millions 
of years just to solve any of them. 


(d) I think they should have the point of view of kids that are 
eighteen or seventeen or even a little bit younger. 


The students-with-teacher groups also discussed employment and 
financial matters. Often the conversation started with reference to 
the finances of one of the characters in the film. Usually it was 
Margot Kidder, her friend on the beach, or Nick Taylor. When a teacher 
asked a group of boys if they could live like the man on the beach, 
One said, “Yeah,” but a second boy said, “I dunno. If you find a’ job 
that yourlake andeyouswork atedt, that d\ bes diferente: <a. We think 
it would depend on the situation, how much pressure on you and all this." 
In another group, a boy answered a similar question about whether he 
could live on unemployment insurance by saying, "It'd be a very drastic 


change for us. We'd miss a lot of things and it would be very hard to 


dou 

One boy made several statements about jobs and finances while 
the teacher was in his group. "I'd like to have some financial security 
although I also enjoy things day by day."' "I've heard of cases where 


somebody dies and has thousands of dollars in the bank, yet they lived 
just like paupers--and that's terrible."' He was concerned because he 
felt 16 was necessary tO move to a city to get a job-—' Like you get 
jammed into university, shot out, and you're part of the big money-making 
machine up there in the city." 

Discussions about the topic of the film, Lifestyle, contained 


comments about how life is or should be lived: 
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(a) Yake one day ata time, Slowly. 


(b) We really aren"t in control of our own destiny, but we have 
to try as hard as we can. 


(c) Really, how can you have freedom in today's society? 

In comparing the life of her parents to her own life, one girl 
said, 'We see how they are and we can see how we are and that's a lot 
of difference.'' Another girl said the changes people worry about are, 
“sometimes "1 your tamily. *Semeone get's really sick or restless. A 
fovesatrairo. 

A group of girls-with-teacher explored the values of television 
shows: 

H: What I think we should start doing is thinking about what we're 
doing. Like these pagents like Miss Canada and all this. I 
think those are really dumb because I think if you think where 
you could spend that money in a more worthwhile thing, and yet 


people dom act, Like, didn‘ tcnjoy watching them, buy iim 
Sure tnererare lots orepeople that do, dut-— 


iepeNertherndoss |, 
[think theyre boring. 


li They ware boring. The best part 15. the end: 
Later sm the Same transcript, Lb. said, ‘ihe things you see on 
T.V., well, they're not very beneficial to you. In the first place, 
there's a few good shows like the nature shows, but they should throw a 
few more shows on about pollution, inflation, what's going on in the 


government. How many people really know how government's run?" 


Comments on both grades and both contexts. A survey of the 
transcripts indicates a tendency for the Grade VIII groups alone to 
avoid statements which expose their own values directly. They present 
either very generalized statements such as, "You can't always work," or 


dramatize their point of view. At the Grade XI level there is more 
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evidence of relating issues to their own lives and of confidently pre- 
senting a point of view to which they have some commitment. 

At the Grade VIII level the presence of a teacher eliminated role 
playing and dramatizations. Comments on values were frequently in response 
to a teacher's pointed question rather than spontaneously offered. In 
both contexts, Grade VIII kept a distance between their personal lives 
and their statements of value. 

At the Grade Xl level@the presencesor a teacher reduced =the 
number of closely personal statements such as "I don't really like 
drinking." In beth contexts the Grade XI students frequently related 


theirestatements to their own experience Or their own circumstances. 


Language for Learning 


The transcripts of this study contain samples of language used 
to share information, to clarify information or to expand word meanings, 
to generalize, and to speculate on what could happen in the world. For 
the purpose of this study these processes have been called "language used 
for learnane."’ it Us assumed that. léarnang in this ‘context 1s) mainly 2 
cognitive activity. The focus is on speech which functions as a means 
Dy white the participants Construct and reconstruct their anner represen- 
tations of the world and how it operates. 

Five types of participation in the conversation were selected 
for study as they occurred in the sprocressiom of the discourse: 

As Antroduce1 om Of Antornmation: 
b. elaboration of information; 
Com Glaltrication em Mikomed tom 
da analysis OF experience, 


e. speculation. 
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I-ee Grade Vili Alone 

a. Introduction of Information 

These students introduced information by recalling perceptions 
made of the film or perceptions gained from other sources. Usually, 
recall was prompted by the statements or questions of the other members 
of the group. The following are examples of the types of contributions 
made by Grade VIII students without a teacher present. 

In a discussion of sex roles and the need to work, one girl 
interjected, "You can get a job when you're sixteen, if you hafta." 
With regard to the movie star, another girl offered the view, "Stage 
make-up can do a lot for a person's face."’ Also on the topic of the 
movie star, a boy recalled from the film, "She's doing too much. She 
admitted she was." 

When a group discussed how to stop pollution, J. suggested, ''Be 
like the Chinesé--what they use making their pills and that. ihen use 
some of the stuff that the people in the 18th century used that is not 


machines.'"’ Another boy informed his group that "Solar energy, there's 


no pollution hardly at all. There's no waste like exhaust from car fumes 


Or from carecass! 


Occasionally, contributions of rather doubtful accuracy were 


introduced and not challenged. One girl said, ''Those jets go faster than 


tight, and that's pretty tasct. | (Widishe really mean to say /tascver, 
than sound?) Another girl stated, "When they have them smogs in the 


city, it just blows into another town like Tofield."' 


b. Language for Elaboration of Information 


The following sequence illustrates one of the ways that these 
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adolescents added to each other's statements to enlarge the scope of a 


topic. After T. had questioned the appropriateness of the title Lifestyle, 


and had given examples to fit her definition of the term, K. added some 


details from the film. T. attempted to integrate this added material into 


her definition of lifestyle. 


T: This film Lifestyles, didn't really show too many lifestyles, 
really. It showed that, that lady's. They showed that old 
man's. Just! 


Ke eveah: 
Ta YOu Know, 


They showed that those news scenes. Those newscasts about riots 
and uh everything. 


What? 
That's, I guess, different news. 
hey -attece datestyles. 


Bx ta a, tea 


And they showed, um, wars and stuff. 
In another group two boys collaborated to criticize the film and 
to suggest an alternative way of organizing the film. 


Ge Uh. the peoplelan the film. el think there shoulda, beenrva 
wider view of the people in the film. Not just-- 
MS Not yust: thesrch people: 


G: Yeah, and the successful people. Didn't even get no bums nor 
nothin’ Jake that or have no drunks or-- 


Ge yeahs lake us: 
M: They had those bums from that one place. 
G: Well, maybe they did, but-- 


Goose Bay or whatever it was. Gay Bay. 
Later in the conversation M. read out a question about the way 
the film was organized. G. answered, ''They coulda started out with the 


bums and then worked their way up to the really successful people." 


c. Language for Clarification of Information 


Grade VIII participants did not frequently encourage each other 
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to clarify their statements. However, there were some examples of this 
behaviour. In the following sequence, A. asks a crucial question, "How 
come?'' When J. answers only "'because,'' A. states her own reasons for a 
preference. J. responded by mentioning the second part of the film. She 
expands her statement in response to A.'s question, "What second part?" 


Ji litked =the: second "part; better. 
A: How come? 

J: Because. 
A 


I think that first part, that old guy was cool. A hundred, you 
know and . : 


Yeah. 


He's been through everything, practically, you know, invention 
of the lightbulb--that was cool--invention of the lightbulb. 


cS 


Js [he second part =1S not true: 
A: What second part? 


J: When that lady--she said that we're gonna die, you know, when 
she said that in three years, we're gonna, that she, she 


That Margot. 


J2 Yeah She has nightmares that everythings gonna’ be--sonna 
suffocate and that. 


Maybe, um 
J: But that was in Hollywood. 


Grade VIII students-alone seemed to find it hard to reconcile 
differences in viewpoint without being somewhat combatative. This is 
illustrated by a group of boys talking about the man on the beach. In 
the first part of the exchange, R. expressed the Opinion Chat the man's 
acceptance of money wasn't ''fair to the other people that are working." 
M. responded with, 'Well, he's making life worth--making his life worth 
it. | agree with you partly: i agree." Ay few moments ater, KR: 

Stated his position more forcefully. M. in turn, gave a stronger state- 
ment of his point of view. Their differing positions were not resolved. 


Both dropped the topic when R. introduced thoughts about future careers. 
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The following is taken from the transcript: 


R 


M: 


M: 


People that are payin” ‘taxes are payin’ (ior him to live wm his “shack 
on the beach and walk along the beach. Everybody'd love to do 
that. 


But he's not going out and not buying a big expensive car and a 
big expensive house. 


Cause he can't afford it. 
Vedhes welljavee7-— nem ives hemla kes—— 
He's eatin' isn't he?--No? 


He» lukes,theyway he laves)Ihat'sS probably the only thang he 
wants. He's working off unemployment for just for the food. 


You said it's worthwhile. But he's making nothing out of his 
ite vs sie’ shes conna beva bum. “Now, Okay, 115° like. ol, 
myself, | wanta be =a doctor and that's a) profitable-- 


Same here. R. what do you want to be? 
Garbageman. 


Yeah, R. wants to be a sanitary engineer. 


Grade VIII participants frequently attempted to clarify the 


meaning vom words. pWhen “one eirlyrererred to the inventor ot the tele- 


phone, Alexander Graham Bell, as extraordinary, she repeated the word, 


then said, "And he was quite smart, and he was willing to try, and he 


wouldnt Give Up, SO Me Made di. you know.  inmanother group, one cir 


expanded on the meaning of evaporate: 


As 
Se 
ine 


Steam, but steam isn't as bad. Steam's the clear way. 
ha4S, it 2S a MS tac VapOra tlOnnmtiatmSralilt sted S. 


It evaporates. It goes away. It goes flying away. 


In a group of boys who were discussing smoke pollution, one 


boy supplied a precise word for another boy's idea. 


Ke 


A 


Either that or think of something so the smoke that's coming 
out of the chimneys they'd have something like that to destroy 
Tt when Le S coming Up. 


Yeahs -a filter or something likethat. 
Yeah. 
Yeah. That, that would be a good idea, too. 
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K: So it wouldn't infest so many people. 
Mae eveah, sucht. 


K. has used infest in an unusual way, but M. seems to accept this. 


Later in the same group, M. mentioned inflation: ‘Yeah, right. Money. 


Print more money--and inflation--too much money--that's no good either. 


d. Language for Analysis of Experience 

The transcripts contain samples of Grade VIII students making 
inferences, and reasoning through use of cause and effect patterns. In 
the group which discussed the use of steam power, W. pointed out, 'Yeah, 
but you gotta have smart people to do that, you know."' When the same 
girls continued to talk about pollution, they generated the following 
exchange: 


Pe Yeah, but) lockit--1f they make things--they re soine to have to 
make airplanes that you peddle, like, you know, them guys would 
be swearing. 


Wo tke an’ voronto or some place. 

Like French flying power. 

That. donut. thank 1S. poSsip.e: 

No® Why, no, why mot? You"d besable to use your feet in cars. 
That's, getting sick now. 


That would take a way too long. 


Gy us! = @ = be 


Well, it's better than polluting this place. Lookit New York 
City, Greenwich Village and all that. 


In a discussion of the 100 year-old man, H. made a deduction 
of the type which history teachers could appreciate--''But when he lived, 
itswas now tor him, too." 

On the basis of an interview shown in the film, K. made two 
inferences about Margot Kidder: ''She just wants the money. When she 


gets the money, she just goes." 
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Sometimes the speakers appeared to be trying to classify their 
experiences. For example, one boy talked about the type of category 
to which the film belonged. He knew it wasn't a comedy, but didn't succeed 
in finding a suitable alternative category. 'It made you think, you 
know. It wasn't like a comedy, made you laugh, but you sat there and 
just, I guess you could say it was engrossed in the film." In a different 
group, the speaker had just the right words he needed--''Somebody who's 
physically handicapped or something, that's different." 

The unemployment insurance topic caused two boys to make 
inferences. One said, "It's all coming out of the people's pockets 
who work.'' A second boy said, ''They can't go on unemployment because 
everybody else has to pay." 

The following is an example of a speaker using an inference to 
modify the generalization of a previous speaker: 


J: (We should] cut down on those factories and all that--making 
more smog and all that. 


Ke Yeah, but#l, “yeah” well] but, we, I think we're at a point 
where, where we hafta have those factories. Like the fibre- 
glass factory up in the city, you know. If there's a demand, 
well, we hafta have it. And where are we going to put all the 
people who are employed there? 

Another example of an inference used to modify is also on the 
topic of how to avoid pollution: 


Reeedney, shouldumakevelectricsstumt clectriG Carssan-= 


K: Yeah, but, you'd have to have something to generate your 
electricity elk 


Speculation was also present in the casual conversation of 
these Grade VIII students. Pollution problems and the energy shortage 


caused several students to speculate as follows: 
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(a) "Now why couldn't they make a car that ran on water?" 


(b) As a way to generate electricity, one boy suggested, ''So maybe 
you can use, uh, the tides of the ocean or something." 


(c) With regard to Margot Kidder's prediction that pollution 
would destroy the earth, "A lot of the things she said are true 
and will probably happen." 


(d) With regard to prevention of pollution--"If we would have 
thought ahead, that would have been better." 


(e) Two boys speculated together about how machines which cause 
pollution could be avoided: 

K: There's certain--certain things should be done without machines. 

Ro Well, yeah, but with machinery-- 

Koo Yeahesle knowes tse quicker, 

R 


Meant sewell elec Sed lictthe Diteauicken endcit Ss more 
effective. 


Ke Yeahya buteyou Still have to pay for the stuir that goes into 
the machine and becomes the machinery. 


R: Yeah. Maybe if you went to college and you learned how to 
make thetmachinery, cli 


Yeah. 
And then you can make it yourself. And that would take a lot 
Omethercost rout. 


(f) Two girls speculated about how history might have been different. 


Ee Okay. Ir Bell wouldn't have discovered the--the phone or 
whatever, you know, I mean somebody else would have done that. 
I mean not--there's more than one smart person in the world. 


ea yeah, sl inow, sbut Studs lookin. 1 yourdidn tihave Bellsit 
would have taken another 'er say-- 


Unless somebody else was trying to discover it at the same time. 


Okay, maybe they were; but say Bell was a very extraordinary 
man--. 


Although much of the language in these transcripts is fragmen- 
tary and unorganized, it is evident that the speakers have acquired 
some of the language skills necessary for sophisticated thought processes. 
It is also evident that the language is still in rudimentary form and 
needs development. The spontaneous urge to define words, the eagerness 


to generalize, to make inferences and to speculate which are illustrated 
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in these transcripts indicate that these students are practicing cognitive- 


linguistic skills in their informal interactions in small groups. 


It should be noted that language used for learning occurred much 


more extensively in some groups than in others. One group of boys spent 


the entire four minutes arguing about the tape-recorder, ordering an 


intruder out of the group and engaging in word play based extensively 


on television. This, however, shows a different kind of linguistic capab- 


ELLty. 


seeds 


group: 


aoe ee See 


It leans toward the poetic. Although ribald, it has in it the 


of literary skill. The following is a portion of the talk of this 


Any more questions? 
Neal: 
Yeah man, where'd you get your suit? 


At Brother's 
At Simpson's Sears 


Hey; who cut your hair: 
Who cut YOUR hair, man? 
Sssh--that old broad's gonna look at us. 


So? 


Later, they noticed two teachers in the room. One had a nick- 


, ''Weed" and the other was called ''Greenwood."' 


Hey, does green wood burn? 

Is green wood burned? 

Greenwood smokes, man. Greenwood smokes tobacco. 
Is green wood good dope to smoke? 

Greenwood smokes weedeater. 

And Weed smokes green wood. 


Weedeater, weedeater, weedeater. 


C. and B. then joined M. to chant--weedeater, weedeater, weedeater, 


weedeater. 
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A second group of boys produced little of the "language for 


learning'"' types of utterances. In this group there was conflict between 


a boy who tried to keep the group on the task of discussing the film and 


a second boy who regularly introduced distractions. The third boy gave 
some support to each of the others. The following is a sample of their 
participation: 


AS @Yeah, wells let's cet on to) the mext. question. 
J: The photography and the sound effects. 

A.) Well 1 thought that-— 

N: That chick burped a lot. 

A 


I thought the photography was pretty good because it, it showed 
from all around the world and it was pretty colorful. 


N: Yeah, but them, them kids going bleh, bleh-- 


Ay Well, 1 guess, even the best of tilms have a little bit of 
mistakes in them. 


J: And the sound effects were normal. 
N: Like Private School Girls. That was a good film. 
AS Yeah, well, but=— 


Ne Goron tOmthe next quest1om, 
A's frustration in the group is indicated by his comment "Yeah, and the 
people sitting, by=me, they really bug me.’ 

Most of the other groups stayed quite close to the task of 
discussing some aspect of the film or some issue suggested by the film. 
Each group generated between five and twenty statements which could be 
identified as "language for learning.'' The conversation in one boys' 
group was composed almost entirely of "language for learning'' types of 


utterances. However, although the language used in these groups showed 


much potential for use in learning tasks, it also gave evidence of being 


experimental and in the early stages of development. A rather long 


statement by one of the girls illustrated both the potential for effective 
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language use and the need for refinement which is common in these trans- 
cripts--''But, I think the part that we seen, like the first part--you 
notice this generation gap--you notice the way people are--look--you've 
got all these communicating devices--everything we're doing is, you 
know, so advanced for us, and yet we're running into all these problems 
because we're trying to go ahead of our feet. You know, our brains 
going before our feet--before our feet before our brains. We just don't 


understana 1.’ 


Z. Grade VIII with Teacher 

In the students-with-teacher context, the number and kind of 
student utterances which used language for learning varied according to 
the style of the teachers. “some teachers talked a great deal and did 
not allow much pupil participation. Other teachers asked a great many 
short questions which elicited short, factual answers. A few teachers 
asked open-ended questions which encouraged the students to give more 
varied answers. 

The two groups which had produced very few of the "language for 
learning" utterances when alone changed perceptibly when a teacher was 
present. In one group, the teacher rarely participated in the conversa- 
tion, so acted in a supervisory role. While she was with the group, they 
struggled in a rather perfunctory manner to deal with the suggested 
questions. In the process, they used some 'language for learning'' types 
of expressions. They eliminated word-play, insults and distracting 
comments. 

The second group which had produced mainly word-play, improvisa- 


tions, comments about the tape recorder, insults and threats when alone, 
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did not initiate any talk after the teacher joined the group. Their 
responses were mainly brief replies to the teacher's questions. In 
these responses there is evidence of language capabilities which could 
be used for learning. With the teacher's encouragement, one boy des- 
cribed a family from the film as follows: "And they ate naturally. They 
just started eatin’. 9 They didn’t werry about noimuss. 9 Kids! weresay bit 
jumpy. They were sittin' there sorta smilin', shy, but they acted 
pretty nommal .” 

The teacher and two of the students collaborated in the following 
description: 


J: Looked like a family, yeah. 
Teacher: Rather than? 


K: Rather than some pasteboard character. 
Even with the teacher present, one boy remained unwilling to 
discuss the film. 


Teacher: What else do we have to talk about? 

J: Uh. The way the film was organized. 

Ke dt was organized dit terent. 

M: We didn't see the whole film, so we wouldn't know. 
Ke Vesee we did: 


Mi Weadid not. We Just saw thatustinst Diutcle birt im the firse 
period and the end of that. 


Teacher: I'm wondering how you thought it was organized, though. 

J: Yeah M., you know M. 

Mey 1° don’ @ know nethin'vabout it. 1 didn't, if, if we saw the 
whole film that mighta been different, but we only saw the end 
and the beginning, so, you know, that doesn't help us. 

In spite of his protests, M. was the one who suggested that the 


reason Margot Kidder and Nick Taylor were both in the same film was to 


"Maybe show them how different they are.'' M. also gave reasons for his 
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assumption that Margot Kidder was poor. This revealed, however, that M. 


had seen this part of the film, but had missed the references to her 


money. M. said, "Well, she was a, no let's see. She was sitting there 


alone. Usually the rich people don't sit alone. They've a lotta money. 


They've a LOTTA money. Say about fifty grand." 
The following is a summary of the uses of language for learning 


in the students-with-teacher context at the Grade VIII level. 


a. introduction of Information 


In response to the many questions asked by teachers, the students 


introduced a great many statements recalling information from the film. 
The following are examples: 


That guy was a hundred years old. 


They told us all the things he did when he was young and when 
he was working at that hardware stuff. 


He got to do anything he wanted, mostly, that didn't cost 
money. 


And he lived on--the unemployment. 
And he liked to walk on the beach. 


He didn't have a job. He just sat and got money for doing 
nothing. 


Member that guy who came on and he said good change, good 
changes will injure you, or something like that. 


The first part was about a girl or something, sitting on 
the beach talking. 
In addition to recall of perceptions of the film, the students 


also expressed generalizations: 


Well, well, he lived long himself. Through the invention 
of the lightbulb, you know. Changes didn't injure him at 
all.” He, um, was sorta neat. 


There wasn't that many people in the film, really. 

You hafta have transportation. 

Everybody has problems. 

No matter what you're running for, it takes a lot of money. 
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ba Elaboration of Intormation 
In the students-with-teacher context, the interaction was mainly 


between the teacher and individuals in the group, one by one. For this 


reason it was difficult to find examples of elaboration. However, when the 


teacher encouraged interaction among the students, statements of elabora- 
tion sometimes occurred. The following are examples: 
Teachers: (referring to the film) Where do you think he would 
be £itting in? 
Jey Prebably better ion tamily lite: 
K: The way, yeah, the way you live. 
In another group, a student asked a question which led to 
elaboration. 
H: Well it seemed to me that they had an awful lot of cars. Why, 
why do you think they showed so much about cars? 
W: That's what's mostly-- 
H: It's a big problem. They have so much pollution by them. 


We -You-don “t really need™ them. 


H: If like people have two or three cars and if the city was 
properly designed with subways or E.T.S. or something like 
Chet== 


No Ota DiCveles: 


H: er, well; even something like that. But, see, cars is just 
taking up so much space--roads and that and it's pollution-- 
they Tempo MMi Lron. 


Later in the same conversation, H. elaborated on T.'s reference 
to the dangers of sudden change by offering an unusual analogy to help 
to understand the problem. 


W: The first part of the film was pretty good. She was talking 
about that girl and stress--and putting, you know, too much 
pressure on you.) 1 don't think that's: really true, but, 
thinking, well, oh well, I'll retire this year and I"11 go 
and build a cottage this year--I'm sure that has nothing to 
do with it--extremely--I retire and that's it. So, I'm gonna 
go move somewhere else. 
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H: Yeah, that's the psychological, the effect of just too many things 

happening. It's just too much--of a change--just like--well, I, 

I guess you've heard of "the bends''--whenever you're down--1ike 

if you have such a big change of pressure it'll hurt you and 

psych--psychologically, too. 

ec, Clarification ot Information 

When teachers were with the groups most of the clarification of 
information was achieved by the teacher asking a question. There are 
only a few examples of students asking for and receiving clarification. 
One occurred when a teacher said, "I know when I came out of university 
I thought I was going to do a great deal of changing."' A student asked, 
"Help the world, eh?" The teacher replied, "And it.ends up, you know, 
you talk a lot more than you actually act." 

In the following conversation, the teacher initiates a topic 
with a question. Iwo students take turns Clarifyine their point or View. 


Teacher: Do you necessarily have to change your lifestyle? 


M: Yeah, ‘cause everything else changes, you know. 


K: Get behind the times--like cars and computers and stuff like 
that bring changes. 


M: Otherwise, if you were living when there were no cars and you 
lived till when they did have cars, you wouldn't have a car, 
you know. Don't have a telephone, you know. It'd be pretty 
hard, you know. 
d. Analysis of Experience 
Pollution, politics and the film itself were topics which caused 
these students to try to analyze how the world operates. Many of the 
analytical statements were in response to a teacher's question, but 
most of the responses in this category were more generalized than 


necessary to answer the question. In the following excerpt, C. presents 


an extensive answer to the teacher's question. 
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Teacher: When you think of it, we haven't got that much [food] to 
waste, do we? 


C: Nope. Well, if we get more and more people we're gonna hafta-- 
we're gonna hafta, to find just some either super ways of pro- 
ducing enough food an' shelter an' things, everything for all 
the people or it's gonna come down to survival of the fittest 
again. 

The same speaker examined the consequences of a proposed mining project. 


C: We rip up the good top soil that we should use to feed millions 
of people. 


Teacher: ~ We're wasting 1t- 


Guo Veal), swe. wercouldsuse som) over again, but, ths lake coal awe 
can only burn that once and there it comes down to money again. 

Like at that Dodd's project, you know. The rich people say okay 

we, we want that electricity and so we're gonna get coal. 

Later in the conversation, C. expressed concerns about nuclear 
energy. ''Like I said before, uh, you know, it used to be that only God 
or something could destroy the earth. But now that, but now that we have 
alt that nuclear energy that 1£, 10, we, we can destroy it--that's, 
that's the fear of the whole thing." 

On the question of politics, one group of girls said a great 
deal more than the teacher. The teacher asked just enough questions 
to inspire the girls to make analyses of politics and public life. 

E: Say the wage and price control. freeze--everybody put Trudeau 
in then he did that. So now everybody's against him but they 


can't do nothin' about it until they boot him out, which 
will take a while. 


L: Some of these guys 81VeS false faces first and then after they 
get 1t they Start flutfin’ off and not doing the things that 
they say they're gonna do. 

Ee talked about money and) politics, "I mean, politics, unless 
you got money you can't get into, so in a way, it's not a free country 

. some guy that has no money to his name, or something', can't get 


in politics and he can't do somethin' unless a lot of people back him 


up to raise the money, which is very doubtful." 
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In a boy's group, one student volunteered a statement about the 
main idea of the film--''Yeah, what are we, what are we doing to ourselves, 
that's mostly what the film was about.'' The same boy had the final word 
in this group's discussion about cars and pollution, ''So, all because of 


Henry Ford, we're stuck with the problem." 


e. Language Used for Speculation 

In the transcripts of the students-with-teacher groups, there were 
no inventive-speculative statements of the type found in the students- 
alone groups. A few statements of inference might be considered basically 
speculative. For example, H. described people who don't make any more 
money than those who receive unemployment insurance, then said, "Maybe 
they have a better conscience than the people who just make it on unemploy- 
ment. | 

C.'s comment, "If the city was properly designed with subways, 
or E.T.S." indicates that he is speculating about how a better planned 
e1ty couldsreduce: pollution: 

A statement by L. about why people who are wealthy run for 
political office could be interpreted as speculation by her about other 
people's motives. She said, "Especially big politics like that . 
it makes them be in a higher bracket sorta like in society and stuff. 

And they probably do that just for their own personal effect sorta, like, 
cause if they did get in President, if they're down in the States, or 
Prime Minister up here, whatever, then they'd get a lot of things so 


they're more willing to chance it." 
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3. Grade XI Alone 

a. Introduction of Information 

These students talking in groups of three spontaneously introduced 
a great deal of information both from the film and from their experiences 
in the world. Some of this information was detailed and precise; some 
was of a very general nature. 

Good examples of precise detail can be found in the discussions 
of the 100 year-old man. When one girl said, "He was in good shape, you 
know,'' a second said, "Except he was shakin' though."" The third girl 
said, '"'He was from the Ukraine?" and the answer was ''Yeah.'' A boy in 
another group observed, ''I think that 100 year-old man was pretty handy." 
A second boy added, "'He may have been if he was from part of the Ukraine." 
In a different group the boys discussed details about the man and corrected 
eachother’ S Slight inaccuracies 4s tollows: 


M: Then that guy, a 100 years-old, you know. He was working in 
a hardware store. 

Eoeetean 

Mile couldn't speak or write: 

Hew nelspOke. aia) tos, Ute 

Or write Or read: 


Write or read, yeah. 


rc s& ic’ Be 


And he said, 'Should we give him a bag?"' He said, "Yeah, give 
hatiea bags. Dont Charce lam tor at.” 


M: Ne; he said, “No charge for the bag.” 
One boy introduced information which he recalled during talk 
about the old man. "I've read that certain parts of the Ukraine, there, 
folks grow to a very old age. They live to be a hundred." 


Other aspects of the film were recalled in detail. The following 


are examples: 
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The sound, it was kinda blurred at first. 


She was Saying that she wanted to be free and she hated 
everything. Like, she hated the smog and she liked to 
globe around and be free. 


They sold the land and he had to part--and had to pay for it 
too. Heshas tO spay eight dollars a month tom that lot. 


Their hair was pretty short. 

We saw she was doing needlepoint. 

Those kids, though, nine of them. Two boys and seven girls. 
And that beach with all those power lines. 


These students recalled many specific bits of information from 
experiences other than the film. During a discussion of pollution by 
algae, two boys shared experiences of having visited similarly polluted 
lakes. YWerwere atvCross Lake fe > 1t was just about as. badvas that 
Green.  s)nere Sra lake Up iby Peace River. lls, cot creenucrud laying 
CnetnertOp= ius trs lime. * 

In another group they exchanged information about the Edmonton 
Orvlers. "Dad you hear that Hunters resigning off the Oilers! He's 
just gonna be owner. He's got a bunch of new money. He's part owner, 
but he's not going to be trainer or manager or anything like that." 

Some of the details contributed to the conversation were directly 
connected with their personal lives. "I have a retarded sister and 
she's entitled to a grant from the government for a couple of hundred 
dollars a month.'' "On Friday we played 'Aggravation' for I don't know 
how long." With regard to her boyfriend a girl said, "We drive around. 


Sometimes we'll sit and we'll talk for hours, just hours." 
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b. Elaboration of Information 


These students frequently added to each other's descriptions and 


comments. The following is an example of a group of boys adding to each 


Other's recall of the f£11m: 


Hi: 


M: 


M: 


That part when they were opening--when they were in that town 
up north, there. 


Oh, yeah- What were--what do you call it? North Bay or 
something? 


And that lake with all that algae. 
And that beach with those power lines. Geez. 


Well, did you see those guys were all in bathing suits and then, 
and there was clouds all over the place. 


Yeah, smog. 


Yeah, smog. You couldn't--the sun couldn't shine on you or 
HOthin' sy) Moullecam irom that. 


Smog tan. 


And they had that--when they were at that lake that was all 
polluted with crud and stuff. They said, ugh, ''Father and son 
plavamng im the water.” 


Well, that's the one about the algae. 


In another sequence, three boys added successivly to a description 


of a dog shown in the film. 


eo eee ee iad 


He was sick. 

He was sick, you know, and hungry looking. 

Yeah, he was sick. He was probably starving too. 

Yeah. Or, you know; just sick of living in: Chat termitory. 


And he was probably lookin' for a place to hide or die or 
something. 


Looked like he was kinda sick the way he was walking. 


Go and crawl back into a hole: 


Ge. Clarification of Intormation 


In these transcripts, clarification occurred through questions 


the students asked each other and also through amendments offered to a 


previous speaker's contribution. 
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Sometimes a speaker would ask the other group members to verify a 
perception. For example, H. said, "What were those two guys at the beginning? 
Were they aldermen?" M. replied, ''They were aldermen, I think. Yeah." 

In the following sample, H. questions the others about a part of 
the film he didn't understand. 


H: One thing I didn't understand there was that thing about Dallas. 
They had,--what was with that? 


L: Oh, well, it was that they had an old downtown, right? And they 
cleared it all out and they bulldozed it and then they put a 
section downtown that was strictly just big office buildings. 


He Norcars? 


L: Well, yeah, but on a holiday, nobody there. Cause nobody works 
and so there's just nobody. 


Oh, there's no stores or nothin’, just business offices. 
ee Shite 


Perheps the most, unusual example of Clarification through: con- 
versation occurred as ascroup Of boys Started to talk aboutya) polluted 
Taker bemsaid. i imikecdsthoses pal lboxcs. i ne soUhem wos boys were 
puzzled. sWhen they Said they didn’t know what a pillbox was, L. said, 
MWYoumdom! watch way smovaies, ado) youts. 6.2... Ss a thine madesout of 
cement.'' This produced a great burst of laughter from the other boys 
as they realized L. had mistaken septic tanks for pillboxes. L. argued 
that they were pillboxes until finally he said, "I, I thought I heard 
pillbox. They looked like them.'' At the end of the discussion, when 
Le finally began to. belaeve, they were really septic tanks, heysaid, 
"Hey, they don't have them right on the beach, in the open?" M. replied, 
Yes, they do. That's why the algae grow there so good. That's why 


there's such a mess. That's the whole idea of it." 
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d. Analysis of Experience 

The Grade XI students produced many examples of language used to 
analyze how the world works. Inferences and attempts to figure out cause- 
and-effect were frequent. 

Students made many inferences about the film. For example, one 
student calculated the age of the film as follows: ''This film was old, 
though, because remember he said, 'What about next year's government in 
Pee And 15s Womnowe: 

Almost one-half of the transcript for a boy's group dealt with 
analyses of the techniques which could have been used for making the 
film. L. asked the question, "Was it them [the lawyers] or was it just 
somebody narrating it?" M. replied, "Well, I could see a mouth moving 
Once in a =while, ‘but then it wasn't i time-or «anything. After tis, 
L. inferred the answer to his question--''So you wouldn't think it was 
anybody talking.'' H. made an inference about how they were able to show 
Margot Kidder driving in her car, alone, and yet talking to the viewers. 
“Milhiat euy asked her thate questions» And ‘she was driving the car——he 
was on the hood of the car with the camera."’ M. agreed, but added his 
own inference: ''That could have been, yeah, or else it was a car right 
in tront oo. her sor ‘something. 

The transcripts also contain analyses of the people and situations 
in the film. One boy made an inference about the lawyers in Toronto who 
ran for office in the city council. They were elected as aldermen. L. 
observed, ''They gave up their money. You know, they could have better 
jobs."" In the midst of a conversation about a trip taken by Nick Taylor 
and his wife, a girl suggested, "They must go for a lot of vacations." 


When talking about how difficult it would be to care for nine children, 
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another girl said, ''I suppose if you have that many, you would get 
to know them." 

There is evidence these students were also trying to analyze the 
world beyond themselves and the film. One girl made some statements 
of inference with regard to native people and racial problems: ''And 
with Indians, too, you know. It's one thing to put them on reserves and 
say manage for yourselves, you know,--you can't just put someone some 
place and say, 'go ahead.'"’ Later she said, ''Usually, when one person 
of one race does something, then people start thinking that the whole 
TaGeersr ike ehatan 

Some of the generalizations made by the students might be con- 
sidered overstated inferences. In one group, the speakers recalled Margot 
Kidder's desire for freedom and to live where there was no pollution. 
Then H. said, "If you want to have a house out in the woods somewhere, 
you have to work iam the city first, so you can afford it. So you trade 
things. You trade maybe your house for ten years out in the bush or 
whatever.'' M. added, "'And it's all polluted out there, anyway."' 

There were several examples of these student's concern for the 
meaning of words. One boy referred to the title of the film, Lifestyle, 
and pointed out, "But the title Lifestyles should involve everyone. That 
Meansneven the little Kids = ee eli you me. doin” Miresuyles.. thar 
covers everybody."' 

The boys who argued over pillboxes and septic tanks used defini- 
tions in their argument: ''Didn't you see the holes in them? Guys in 
the war had machine guns in there and they go in there to protect them- 
selves. They shoot them for the ships come in. Them are pillboxes."' 


With regard to septic tanks H. said, "With the acid, you know." M. added 
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"Yeah, you know where your sewage goes? Well!" 
In another group, a speaker emphasized the size and type of a house 
by giving it a name--"Like, it was hard to believe when that family was 


living in that house with uh, two rooms, that shack." 


e. Language Used for Speculation 

The speculation in these transcripts was mainly borderline infer- 
ence-speculation. These groups of Grade XI students did not speculate 
about inventions or processes which could solve the problems of the world. 
Very often their speculations were related to specific people or specific 


situations. H. said about a hockey team, "They might fold.'' Another boy 


said that if you went swimming in a polluted lake, you would, ''Probably 


get lost underneath the crud.'' The boys who elaborated on the condition 
of a dog which they had seen in the film did some speculation. '"'He was 
probably starving, too."’ "He was probably lookin’ for a place to hide 
Otraie.n 


In reference to the 100 year-old man, one boy said, ''Just imagine 
Sseeine all those things 11 you're 100 years old." A°giri said, “If that 
man was 100 years old in '72, that makes him 104 now. I wonder if he's 
Stiilealives: 

One group speculated on the relationships in a family shown in 
the film. When L. questioned whether anyone could really cope with ''all 
your kids' problems if you have nine kids," H. said, "some might--I suppose 
a passtime, or something like this." With regard to the father of the 
nine children, M. said, ''I wonder if he did anything with his family 


He thinks he's doing okay, but I don't know how good he's getting 


along." 
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The most unusual speculative statement in the Grade XI-alone 
transcripts ended with a very pragmatic request--"'We could say strange, 
weird things that contradict all the rational laws of the world and try 
to find some application of them, but it wouldn't work, so you just talk 


about what you feel about life." 


4. Grade XI with Teacher 
In each of the groups at the Grade XI level, the teacher directed 
the conversation through questions and through contributions of informa- 
tion, some of which were extensive. In response to the teachers' ques- 
tions and information, the students used language which demonstrated 
control of the forms necessary for learning about the world and for pro- 


cessing new information. 


a. Introduction of Information 

In these transcripts most of the information was introduced by 
thes teachers.) simce most of their questions called for penerala zations 
rather than specific recall, there were more statements of generaliza- 
tions than statements about recalled information. Also, recalled informa- 
tion me ustially linked to an opinion or an) inference of some type.) For 
example, two boys introduced the following information to prove to the 
teacher that the producers of the film Lifestyle had discriminated 
against people under twenty-one years of age: 

M: I haven't seen anything about anybody that is under twenty-one. 
The youngest they had was that actress that was twenty-one 
years old. And they just went from twenty-one and over and 


what they thought and that. They didn't have anybody else 
thinkin' of it and that. 


L: Yeah. They never had any of the younger, under . . . seventeen. 
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When thesteacher asked 1. and M."s. group about the actress, alll 
three boys contributed information as follows: 


M: She was outdoor-going . .. . She wanted to be an actress, 
theneshe quit for a year. 


She didn't want to work. 


L: (referring to the man on the beach) She envied him. 

In a discussion of money and politics, K. said, "'He keeps saying 
vou Gan) Make weit you try.) later, W. pointed out, “He's a millionaire,” 
in order to emphasize that Nick Taylor could participate in politics 
because he was wealthy. 

The Grade XI students in these groups rarely referred to anything 
which was not on the film. On one occasion a girl said, "Her Grandpa 
walked all the way from the Ukraine."’ The teacher said, "'Oh,"' and 


followed that with a question about the film. 


b. Elaboration of Information 

The teachers! control of the groups did not encourage the students 
to elaborate on each other's ideas. However, teacher and students 
Occasionally collaberatea to expand on a reference to the fiim> ihe 
following is an example: 


Teacher: But what did they have in the house? 
Ma Whey, hadeil av 

Neacher:™ They had 1.V. They had bare floors. 
Me Yeah, wath the cracks and that old stove. 
Teacher: The wooden chairs and the old stove. 
M: That poor little boy, you know. 

lie Veale 


Sometimes the teacher's efforts to promote elaboration were 


not entirely successful. The following is an example: 
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Teacher: What do you think they're faced with? 


M: 


Probably unemployment. 


Teacher: Wealthy? 


M:” Poverty: 

Howe ean DOVetty. 

Teacher: Welfare? 

i ean 

M: Boredom. 

Teacher: Boredom, no friends? 

iawealhe 

Mibe glnA Ss richie veal. 

Teacher: | How about some comments on that pollution of the lakes? 


eG. Clarification.or Intormation 


Most of the clarification -o: antormation Occurred as, a result of 


the students asking the teacher, questions ot the following type - 


BU thats mot what the liberal party 1S coime for. 1s. 1c? 
What is your ambition for next year, if you don't mind me 
asking? 

S05 VOUL eventual hope, likeval lion us, 1s material objects 
and nothing more? 


Didn't you worry in the last two weeks of high school? 


On one occasion a student checked the meaning of a previous 


speaker's comment as follows: 


G: 
W: 
G: 


Peter Lougheed: 1s an big) business: 
PoW.ASe 


Yeah. 


ds wAnalysis of Experience 


Frequently a teacher's questions would elicit a response which 


required some kind of reasoning such as the use of inference or cause 


and effect deductions. In the following example, the teacher's question 


caused a boy to defend an inference he had made: 
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M: Well, he like he said, he wanted to try and help the people and 
try, you know, give the lower class a bit of help. 


Teacher; Do you believe that? When he owns six oil companies? 


Mo Hither that or 1t could just be a political thing to get elected: 
But I can't really believe that, because they don't get paid that 
much and he doesn't need the status or anything. 


Teacher: Good point. 

Other examples of these types of answers to the teacher's 
questions are as follows: 

(a) Re renting versus buying a house: ''But look at all the 
money you put out and in the end you haven't got anything.'' "You put 
all that money towards the down payment--payments every month and in the 
end you would have your house. Course then you'd have to live there 
di thne cine. ) Then you'd shavesthe problem or selling at too." 

(b) Re the students' plans for the future: "We'll all become 
aetresses. “Yeah, them you" li sét lots of money and you'll only have 
to work four months of the year and then you can go travelling for the 
mest. Ot thes time. | 

(c) Re the teacher's question askine if the boys could dave 
like the man on the beach: ''Depends how he grew up in his life, you 
know. He coulda been sorta outdoor going since he was really young 

. but if someone our age, like, you know, we go out once in a while 
and ours would be kinda hard to change, sorta like that right away, 
unless we went out there everyday.'' "'He must have brought his lifestyle 
down quite a bit and he must have lived on the beach an awful lot." 

(d) Re people who evade taxes: 'Yeah, but it's usually the 
ones with the money that avoid it anyhow, isn't it? So they usually 


can get out of it with good lawyers and everything." 
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(e) Re Nick Taylor's efforts to improve society through political 
BCUION ws “Hees Dart O1 the problem too, though, asm t he. ‘cause lie's 


got oil refineries." 


e. Language Used for Speculation 

There is a larger percentage of speculation statements in the 
transcripts of Grade XI in the with-teacher context as in the students- 
alone context. The type of speculation 1S similar to the type found 
in the students-alone context. These statements usually related to 
people or specific social situations rather than speculations about the 
world in general. 

Iwoys tudents speculated about the man on the beach) “1 think 
what made him drop away and go live on the beach was pressure. And he 
JUSG hadeto get away tromeit all@and co by humselrs’” Vie coulda been 
sorta outdoor-going since he was really young."' ‘Another student con- 
SiGened What it wOULC De lke storevyoucnss lake: aimnselis to laveron athe 
begene. We GimisseaalOl-Ot tiesthimucecndmtit CabewWery harcmeoudo, 11 
chine” 

The film's references to pollution combined with teacher questions 
generated statements of speculation such as the following: "I think a 
lot of Canadians just will say, ‘Well, it's a good thing we're havang 
all this anti pobluiion stur. abut. yOuMmow don. t InVvolvesme with vt)! 
"They probably don't think that they have to do anything about it." 
“Probably they Gare, bue they don tereally want to) get unvolved./ 

In a discussion of change, one girl said, "We're brought up with 
Changes | we can ddjust fo it, Whensthe teacher questioned this and 


asked, "Why?" the girl replied, "Maybe as you get older you're worried 
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about, um, you don't have as long to live, you're worried about the way 
things are going to turn out and you would rather have something secure 
CO voldsonto... 
A teacher in a boy's group said he didn't make long-range financial 
plans. The boys responded with the following: 
L: But what if things get worse? Say you, say you go into 


another depression--there's another depression, then what 
are you going to do? 


Ms) Then you'll be stuck with not a place to go! 
i yeah: 


5. Comments on Language for Learning in Grade VIII and Grade XI 

All of the transcripts contain some evidence of language capability 
for use in learning. At the Grade VIII level, two of the eight groups 
in the students-alone context used language mainly for social control 
and improvisational activity rather than language for learning. In the 
other groups, the Grade VIII students-alone made many generalizations, 
inferences and speculations, but had a more limited number of statements 
recalling information. Grade VIII students-with-teachers did not create 
improvisations or use word play. They produced many examples of general- 
izations, inferences and recalled information, but produced fewer 
examples of speculation. 

The Grade XI students talking in the students-alone context 
produced many statements introducing information about the film and their 
own experiences in the world. These statements were frequently used to 
explain and justify their generalizations, inferences and speculations. 
In the students-with-teacher context, their answers to the teachers' 
questions were mainly generalizations and inferences. These were not 


accompanied by informational references as frequently as in the students- 
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alone context. Speculation in the students-with-teacher group was more 
frequent, but of similar type to the speculation which occurred in the 


students-alone context. 


Comparison of Results from the 
Four Types of Analysis 


There were both similarities and differences between grades and 
between contexts as shown in the results of the four types of analysis. 
The results of the analysis of syntax indicate that there is more 
difference between the students-alone context and the students-with- 
teacher context than between Grade VIII alone and Grade XI alone. This 
was also true for some of the function categories, but not for all of 
them. The results of some function categories showed distinct differences 
between the two grades. The results of the analysis of discourse did 
not contradict any of the trends indicated by the analysis of syntax 
or the analysis of functions. However, the analysis of discourse did 
reveal that where the numbers in each category might be similar between 
grades or between contexts, there were frequently qualitative differences 
which could be observed. The analysis of breadth of vocabulary was the 
only type of analysis which failed to reveal differences of consequence 
between grades or between contexts. 

The results of the four types of analysis show that there are 
differences between the language produced by the students in Grade VIII 
as compared to the students in Grade XI, but differences do not occur 
in every category. The results show that there are also differences 
between the students-alone context and the students-with-teacher context. 


However, in some categories the Grade XI students showed more differences 
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between contexts than did the Grade VIII students. Differences between 
grades do not indicate a regular pattern of development from Grade VIII 
to Grade Xi “alione a vcontinuum, Ihe pattern or distinction 1s a broken 


line, varying according to the feature observed. 


CHAPTER V 


SUMMARY , CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


Summary of the Study 


This study examined the informal language used by Grade VIII 
students and Grade XI students talking in small groups in a classroom 
setting. At each grade level students were shown the film Lifestyle 
to induce a flow of conversation. Each school class participating in 
the study was divided into single-sex triads. Each triad met for one- 
half hour to discuss the film or topics arising from the film. One-half 
of the triads were joined by a teacher in the first fifteen minutes of 
their discussions. the second hal ior the triads’ were joined by a 
teacher in the last fifteen minutes of their discussions. Each group 
received a small tape-recorder to record its conversation. 

Transcripts were made from the tapes of four Grade VIII boys' 
groups, four Grade VIII girls' groups, four Grade XI boys' groups and 
four Grade XI girls' groups. Two of the tapes of each sex and each 
grade were recorded in classes of a small-town school. Two of the tapes 
of each sex and each grade were recorded in classes of a city school. 

Each transcript has two parts: the first 1s a transcription 
of the recorded talk of three students talking alone, the second is a 
transcript of four minutes of the recorded talk of three students and a 


teacher. 


The analysis Of the transcripts focused on four types ot 1eatures: 
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syntactic structures, vocabulary breadth, the use of functions, and the 
progression of the discourse. In the syntactic analysis, the numbers of 
each type of syntactic unit were counted and the average length of the 
T-units calculated. The type-token measure was used to obtain informa- 
tion about the breadth of vocabulary. A set of function categories was 
developed and each T-unit assigned to a category. An analysis of the 
progression of the discourse gave information about the topics chosen 

for discussion, the extent and types of participation, the use of language 
to explore personal issues, and the use of language for learning. 

The analysis of these features of informal talk was designed to 
contribute to the currently available knowledge about the characteristics 
of oral language used by Grade VIII students (early adolescence) and Grade 
XI students (late adolescence) and how the presence of a teacher affects 
language production at each grade level. Through the information gained 
tromethrs study of intormmaly oral aneuage, teachers 1n\every subject 
area may discover some insights about (a) how adolescents may change in 
their use of language from early adolescence to late adolescence; (b) 
how students in Grade VIII and Grade XI may use language when talking in 
small groups; (c) how the presence of a teacher may change small-group 
language production. A teacher looking at this study might also find 
insights which would suggest ways that spontaneous, informal adolescent 


talk may be developed into formal and written language forms. 


Summary of the Findings 


The syntactic analysis revealed that the student participants in 


this study in both contexts and both grades spoke more T-units than any 
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other type of syntactic units. The Grade XI students used more T-units 
than the Grace VIII students. In the with-teacher context the Grade 

XI T-units were longer than the Grade VIII T-units, but the T-unit length 
was similar for both grades in the students-alone context. There was 
much more variation in T-unit length within the Grade VIII groups as 
compared with the Grade XI groups. The T-units used by both grades 
combined were longer in the with-teacher context than when students 
talked with peers only. This was statistically significant. 

The type-token measure showed no significant difference in the 
variety of words used, either in comparison of grades or in comparison 
of contexts. The number of different word types used per 100 words 
varied only slightly from Grade VIII to Grade XI or from the students- 
alone (eonbext tOmtne sStudents-with. teacher context. 

The analysis of the functions of language revealed that there 
are some similarities between the students in Grade VIII and the students 
in Grade XI with regard to the uses they made of language. Inv both 
contexts the Grade VIII students uttered low-level generalizations 
approximately as frequently as Grade Xiy= Inethe students-alone context 
Grade VIII had slightly more T-units assigned to the "Speculations" 
subcategory than Grade XI. The analysis of speculation in the progression 
of the discourse identified a difference in type between the Grade VIII 
speculations and the Grade XI speculations; the Grade VIII speculations 
were frequently very abstract, whereas the Grade XI speculations were 
more often related to concrete situations. A distinct difference in the 
proportion of T-units in the “Speculation! Subcategory occurred in the 


with-teacher context. The Grade VIII proportion was less in the with- 
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teacher context while the Grade XI percentage was much higher in that 
Context, 

In the students-alone context Grade VIII had a greater proportion 
of T-units than Grade XI in the following: Commands; Information Statements; 
Disagreement Responses; Insults; Threats; Universal Generalizations; 
Role-playing Statements; Word-play Expressions; Expressions of Fantasy; 
Irrelevant Statements. The Grade XI students had a greater proportion 
of T-units than Grade VIII in the following: Elicitations; References 
to the past; References to the present; Statements Alluding to Personal 
Feelings, Experiences or Assessments. 

In’ the students-with-teacher context Grade Vill had vavgreater pro- 
portion of T-units than Grade XI in the following: Gomander Information 
Statements; Supportive Responses; Disagreement Responses; References to 
the Past; Irrelevant Statements. Grade XI had a greater proportion of 
Teunits thantGrade Vill in=the tellowine:” Elicitations; Speculations: 
Statements Alluding to Feelings, Experiences or Assessments; Expressions 
of Fantasy; References to the Present; Low-level Generalizations. The 
proportion of T-units which were Universal Generalizations was similar 
for both grades in the students-with-teacher context. 

An investigation of the progression of the discourse showed that 
both the Grade VIII and the Grade XI students talked most frequently 
about people and social problems. Grade XI talked about more divergent 
topics than Grade VIII. In the with-teacher context both grades talked 
about fewer different topics and fewer topics not directly related to 
the film. 


Grade VIII participation in the student-alone context varied a 
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great deal from one group to another. Two groups did not stay with 
the task of discussing the film, but made jokes and inventive word-play 
instead. In two groups, only two persons contributed to the talk. Much 
of the time Grade VIII students failed to involve each other in the 
conversation to any significant extent. However, in most groups each 
person made a substantial contribution to the discourse. These Grade 
VIII students made frequent dramatic, unusual or attention-eliciting 
remarks in the students-alone context. In the students-with-teacher 
context, most of the participation was in response to the teacher. The 
students shared the responsibility for answering the teachers' questions. 
With thevexception ofvone student invone croup, all the Students contributed 
to the talk when a teacher joined the group. When a teacher was present 
the students were matter-of-fact and did not present jokes or dramatic 
improvisations. 

At the Grade XI level all of the students participated when in 
the students-alone context. They frequently encouraged each other to 
speak and made supportive responses. Although differences of opinion 
arose, they were able to resolve them amicably. The teachers participated 
extensively when they joined the Grade XI groups. With the encouragement 
of the students, they frequently gave extensive expressions of personal 
opinion and descriptions of experience. The students responded readily 
bUtibrietly tothe questions of thes teachers) In eachscontexts the Grade 
XI students demonstrated many of the participation characteristics which 
encourage the kind of group discourse which could be useful to promote 
learning. They frequently invited each other to speak. They contributed 
relevant information from past experiences and assisted reasoning processes 


by giving specific references and examples. 
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Personal reterences: observed an the progression.of the. discourse 
included references to personal experience, personal identity and personal 
values. References to previous personal experiences occurred in four of 
the Grade XI groups in the students-alone context and in two of the Grade 
XI groups in the students-with-teacher context. At the Grade VIII level, 
there was only one reference to past personal experience in the students- 
alone context and none of these references in the students-with-teacher 
COntCX Ge 

In the students-alone context the Grade VIII students made joking 
remarks about themselves and imaginative suggestions about the future. 
They also discussed sex roles and the problems of group conformity versus 
individualism. In the students-with-teacher context there were very few 
references to personal role or identity. 

At the Grade XI level in the students-alone context, there were 
many references to families, personal interests and self-analysis in the 
Girls' jroups. — Iwe boys’ groups: included references to personal adentity 
and two groups did not. In the students-with-teacher context only two 
Grade X1 groups referred to personal identity. 

Grade VIII in the students-alone context made remarks which, if 
taken literally, might appear to be expressions of personal values. 
However, in the context of the group they were clearly intended to be 
jokes. For example, one girl in a conversation about school caused the 
other girls to laugh when she said, "It's a waste of your life."' The 
students in some groups expressed serious concerns about pollution, the 
fast pace of lite, employment problems, gangs, cliques, and the “false 
faces" of advertisements and politicians. There were fewer references 


to personal values in the students-with-teacher context. Several of 
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the statements which were made were in response to a teacher's 
Ques CLO. 

In the students-alone context Grade XI made frequent statements 
of personal values. This was also true in the students-with-teacher 
context, although in that context the statements were usually less 
personal and more of an expression of opinion. 

Grade VIII in the students-alone context produced samples of 
each of the different types of language for learning which were investigated. 
The entire transcript of some groups was composed of shared information, 
clarifications of words and references, generalizations and speculations. 
Other groups mixed jokes and comments about the situation with language 
tor léarning. Iwo groups had difticulty sticking to the task and produced 
Very sew language tor learmineatypes Of Ubterances..) [nethe Sstudents- 
with-teacher context the extent of language-for-leamming statements 
depended om the teacher's sty lie Of participation. (Whenva teacher asked 
many short, factual questions the students made contributions of only 
a few words. When a teacher's questions were open-ended, the students 
produced utterances which could be considered language for learning. 

Grade XI in the students-alone context exhibited proficiency with 
many of the language forms needed for learning. They introduced an 
extensive amount of both general and precise information. They frequently 
added to each other's descriptions and comments. Sometimes they would 
clarify information by asking questions or by adding a modification to 
another speaker's contribution. There was evidence of reasoning by means 
Of a.Series of interences or iby cause, and ertect, deductions.“ these Grade 


XI students made a number of statements which could be considered 
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speculation, but these statements were usually about specific people 

or specific situations. They did not make abstract speculations about 

the problems of the whole world of the type made by the Grade VIII students. 
The teachers who met with the Grade XI groups affected the res- 

ponses of the students by asking many questions. Information contributed 

by the students was usually in response to a teacher's question. In this 

context the students usually did not question each other or add to each 

other's contributions. The students composed many generalizations and 


Speculations to answer the teachers' questions. 
Conclusions 


The findings of the present study indicate that there are 
identifiable differences between the informal talk of these Grade VIII 
students and that of the Grade XI students. However, the differences 
do not necessarily follow a definite progression. For example, the 
length of T-unit did not show a regular increase from Grade VIII to 
Grade XI. In the students-alone context the difference was minimal, 
whereas the difference between the grades in the with-teacher context 
was much greater. Almost no difference either by grade or by context 
was shown in the type-token measure of breadth of vocabulary. 

The differences between Grade VIII and Grade XI with respect 
to the functions for which they used language also indicate support for 
the view that increasing age does not always bring about a simple increase 
in complexity of language. One example from this part of the analysis 
is the difference in tendencies to use abstract statements. Grade VIII 


in the students-alone context made more statements in the most abstract 
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category than were made by the Grade XI. The difference between Grade 
VIII and Grade XI appears to be in the extent of supportive references 
which accompany abstract statements rather than the number of abstract 
Statements or thevdegree OL abstraction: 

The features observed in the progression of the discourse provide 
further evidence that the differences between Grade VIII and Grade XI 
are not necessarily incremental along a continuum, but they may be 
differences in type or style of language. Grade VIII in the students- 
alone context used inventive and dramatic language extensively. Grade 
XI tended to use more explicit forms of discussion. 

From this limited investigation of some features of adolescent 
talk there is evidence to suggest that the spontaneous, informal 
language used by Grade VIII students is different from that used by 
Grade Xl students. In addition, the differences can be studied by 
obtaining and analyzing samples of the students talking in small groups. 
The differences which occur between early adolescence and late adoles- 
cence are not self-evident, but must be discovered by analysis of the 


language actually produced by subjects of these age groups. 


Implications 


1. This study shows that in relatively spontaneous, unstructured 
conversation, the students in both Grade VIII and Grade XI used 
language to explore and analyze their perceptions of the world 
and how it works. At both grade levels they used the full range 
of functions from management of the situation to universal 
generalizations. Although differences between grades exist, 


the study shows that adolescents of both grades in the students- 
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alone context displayed an intellectual interest in the world 

and a command of language sufficient to process their considera- 
tions of the nature of the world and of how they would like it 
totbew) [hes factsthae students: 1m thisitypeso® unstiucturedssi tua- 
tion voluntarily use language in ways that promote learning 
implies that informal discussion has potential as a technique 

for developing cognitive growth. 

This study contains numerous examples of language abilities 

being extended when students interacted with their peers. In 

the analysis of the progression of the discourse there are des- 
criptions of students helping each other to state ideas more 
fully and more clearly, of mutual vocabulary development and of 
group co-operation in word-play and improvisation. These examples 
of groups working together indicate that small-group, students- 
alone discussion has potential as a technique for developing 
language growth. 

Differences between the Grade VIII students and the Grade XI 
students suggest that teachers need to use different types of 
procedures with different grades. The problems the Grade VIII 
students had with group processes and the attention these students 
paid to the circumstances of their conversations imply a need 

for carefully planned experiences to develop cooperative styles 
of talk rather than individualistic ones. Their inventiveness 
and word-play indicate they need opportunities to create poetic 
and fictional language. Role-playing activities would seem well- 
suited to the Grade VIII style of producing language. These 


Grade VIII students showed extensive interest in abstract 
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generalizations and speculation. School activities which provide 
opportunities for them to develop and refine this aspect of their 
conversation could be helpful to these students. In addition, 
teachers of students who tend to use abstractions without accom- 
panying references could devise group projects which require some 
attention to specific references. Schools should plan strategies 
for the gradual development of reasoning processes from early 
adolescence to late adolescence. 

The Grade XI students in this study showed more ability to inter- 
act with each other than did the Grade VIII students. However, 
these language skills for group processes need development. Some 
groups floundered when a person who dominated the conversation 
complained about having to do all the talking. In addition, 

the rudimentary reasoning skills shown by these students need 

to be refined and developed further. Teachers could prepare 
activities which would gradually move students into more formal 
ways of investigating social and personal issues and assist them 
to cope with the increasing demands on language which would be 
involved. 

The syntactic analysis shows that approximately one-half of the 
Syntactic Units are not full, i-units. . This shouldygive teachers 
an indication of the modifications in expression which are necessary 
for students to move from oral language to written language (which 
is composed mainly of complete T-units). Since informal group 
language flows quickly and spontaneously from the mind of the 


speaker, it is likely that this language reflects the implicit 
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and fragmented way language is used for thinking. Teachers 
should consider devising activities which help students convert 
syntactically fragmented language to complete sentences or T- 
units. Consideration should be given to starting with writing 
activities in which the syntactic structure parallels informal 
conversation. Diaries, journals and letters free the writer 
from concern over syntax. The recognizable difference between 
the syntax of the informal talk of these students and informal 
prose implies that student writers could benefit if their 
teachers planned strategies to help the students move from one 
Syntactic style to another. 

The variety of ways individuals within each grade responded 
indicates that teachers should consider planning for a variety of 
Tesponses tO tneir presentations and assignments. “ror example, 
the extreme fluctuation of T-unit length between the groups in 
Grade VIII /shows a wide difference in syntactic style. This 
Suggests that lesson plans and expectations for pupil behavior 
should be flexible and easily adapted to meet a wide variety 

of needs and abilities among students of the same age. 

Although teachers' behavior was not the subject of this study, 
the student responses to the various types of teacher participa- 
tion could help teachers evaluate how different styles of teacher 
involvement affected the groups. Teachers might find it useful 
to reflect on the reasons why the percentage of T-units spoken by 
students was less in the with-teacher context as compared to 


students-alone. Also, why were T-units longer in the with-teacher 
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context? Why were there more edits and tangles when a teacher 
was present? The teachers in this study frequently interrupted 
the students as they were speaking. Could this be avoided? 

In some groups in this study the amount of student participation 
in the with-teacher context was very small. This indicates 

the teacher did most of the talking. In these groups it seems 
evident from word count and from the progression of the discourse 
that) teachersedid noteadjust their stylewor partici patiom tor the 
small-group situation. Their presentations to the group were 
Similar to presentations more appropriate for a large class. The 
results of this study imply that for small groups to benefit 
from the presence of a teacher, the teacher must learn the kinds 
of responses which are appropriate for group interaction rather 
than whole class situations. 

The methods used in this study to record and transcribe the 
informal conversation of adolescents have implications for school 
staffs who are developing language policies which apply to all 
areas Gr the: curriculum. Since the publacation tof the Bullock 
Report in England in 1975, the movement to assess language uses 
across the curriculum has gained popularity around the world. 
Many teachers, therefore, are looking for ways to observe and 
assess the ways their students use language. The method of 
taping a whole class at one time as they meet in small groups 
isa practical procedure ss: (xctray tape-recorders, Gan "be" borrowed: } 
Because transcribing conversation is very time-consuming, 


teachers could shorten the procedure by listening to the tapes 
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and making notes on important features. However, there is value 
in transcribing. Not only is it useful to have the language in 
written form, the process of transcribing is instructive. Dever 
(1978:183) states, ''Most people are amazed to find, when they 
finally finish their first transcript, that they have never before 
listened to the way in which children say what they say."' 

8. The methods of analysis used in this study could be used by 
teachers. These types of analyses generate information which 
could help teachers to identify the language capabilities which 
their students demonstrate as well as the difficulties they 
experience. )On the basis of this inftormation, programs may be 
planned to build on the students' accomplishments and meet their 


specific needs. 


SUggestrons 2Or Further skeSearcen 


The basic techniques used in this study for obtaining the 
unrehearsed, spontaneous talk of students in small groups were success- 
ful. Future studies based on the analysis of talk collected in this 
manner could provide valuable information to help create a pattern of 
how language develops during the adolescent years. Studies of each 
age group might reveal more closely the sequence of changes. 

Modifications of the techniques and equipment used in this study 
might overcome some of the technical problems. Individual microphones 
for each person instead of one microphone would probably make it possible 
to be more certain of the specific speeches of each individual. This 
would increase precision and allow for statistical tallies by person 


as well as by group. 
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If a large sample of student talk were collected and transcribed, 
consideration could be given to using a computer program for assistance 
in some types of categorization. For example, computer programs can 
be used for lexical analyses. 

If technical and legal problems could be overcome, samples of the 
talk of adolescents in out-of-school contexts could be collected. Compari- 
sons could be made of peer-group talk within the school and peer- group 
talk in shopping malls, entertainment centres, sports events and home 
environments. Because the preferred peer-group probably has a substantial 
influence on language production, studies of this language could provide 
Significant information about out-of-school influences on adolescent 
language. 

Future Studies could imvestigate the possibility of differences 
between the sexes in informal language production. Also, studies of 
the differences between the informal language of high achievers and lower 
achievers could be useful. 

Awstudy which tocused Omthe eiiectes of different, types ox 
teacher participation in small student groups might give pertinent 
information to teachers. This could involve deliberate manipulation 
of the teachers' language styles and a comparison of the pupils' responses 
to the different kinds of teacher-involvements in the conversation of 
the eroup. 

Different tasks set for groups to talk about as their conversa- 
tion is recorded could form the basis of another study. 

There is also need for more information about the types of 


language demands created by different subjects of the curriculum. Future 
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studies should set tasks which relate to specific subjects so that students' 


responses may be studied. 

There are few studies available which describe the cnaracteris- 
tics of adolescent language. The need to know how language competencies 
develop during this stage of life is very great. This study was under- 
taken for the purpose of gaining some information about the language 
produced by small groups of students in Grade VIII and Grade XI. If it 
encourages further research about the language used by adolescents, it 


will have served a useful purpose. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO STUDENTS 


Today you have seen the first half of the film Lifestyle. Now 
we want to find out what you have to say about the film. You may have 
many different things to say. Instead of asking you to write down 
your ideas, we would like you to meet in groups of three and we will 
give you a tape recorder to keep track of what you say. 

Before you begin your discussion please test out the tape 
recorder to make sure that each person is talking so that he can be 
heard. Take turns giving your first names. Please do not give your 
second name as it is not necessary. No one in your school will hear the 
tape so you do not need to worry about being identified. 

Now begin your discussion. You have thirty minutes to talk 


about whe ©1)m:, 


FILM DISCUSSION GUIDE 


There are many different things about the film which you might 
like to discuss. Consider the following: 

(a) the most impressive scenes in the filn; 

(b) the people in the film; 

(c) the photography and the sound effects; 

(d) the way the film is organized; 


(e) the usefulness or the uselessness of the film. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR PARTICIPATING TEACHERS 


This is an informal discussion about the film Lifestyle. We 
want to find out what people have to say about the film. Instead of 
writing down their responses, we have asked the students to talk about 
the film. A tape recorder will keep track of oN is being said. 

You do not have any special responsibility in the groups. Just 


chat with them as though you had met them in your home or in the cafeteria. 
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THESPIUM: GERESIY LE 


Lifestyle was the film used as a stimulus for producing language. 
This film was originally produced for the London Life Insurance Company 
and was broadcast on the C.T.V. television network during ''prime time." 

It is one of the Human Journey series. 

The film has many different kinds of people, many different 
locations and deals with many different issues. It was selected as a 
stimulus because it presents information and people likely to interest 
both Grade VIII and Grade XI students. In addition, it has many different 
types Of Situations: andepeople, iso that cach Student as likely to find 


something to respond to in the film. 


Film Summary 


As an introduction, the film demonstrates briefly the way a 
Warlety OL people live=and thus presents the concept of “litestyle.” 

A presentation of the life of an one-hundred-year-old man 
introduces the concept of historical and technological change. This 
centenarian is shown serving customers in a hardware store managed by 
hisssons Ihe film thensallustratese ain chronolocical order, ithe: inven- 
tions which occurred during this man's lifetime and some of their effects 
on modern life. 

One of the effects of technical change is stress. The film shows 
interviews with several scholars who explain and illustrate theories of 
how stress is linked to medical problems. If your life situation changes 
drastically in a short time, they suggest you run a high risk of serious 


medical problems. 
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Pollution is the second problem of technology explored by the 
film. Pollution problems from factories, oil refineries, cars and sewage 
are illustrated. 

The second part of the film illustrates a variety of lifestyles 
by showing the homes of a variety of people. Some of the people are 
interviewed. 

First, Margot Kidder, a Canadian actress, is shown on a beach 
near Los Angeles. The film also shows her in a car driving to the upper 
part of a mountain where she lives, to try to get away from the Los 
Angeles smog. Back on the beach, Margot meets a former film executive 
who quit his job and now lives frugally on unemployment payments. Finally, 
she is shown on a ranch she owns in the Okanagan area of British Columbia. 

Secondly, the film presents two lawyers from the Riversdale 
community im Toronto, Uheir lifestyle 1s affected by their efforts 
to improve the living conditions of the people in their neighborhood. 

Next, there is an interview with Nick Taylor, a millionaire oil 
executive from Calgary. He is shown with his wife and nine children. 
Later, Mr. and Mrs. Taylor are shown on a trip to Ireland and Yugoslavia. 

Less affluent people on the Gaspé Peninsula are shown living in 
tiny, bare houses on a barren landscape. Young men from this area are 
shown riding on a train to Montreal, where they hope to obtain employment. 
One family with eighteen children is shown worshipping in a Gaspé church. 


The film closes with a series of questions about "Lifestyle." 
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TRANSCRIPTS OF THE DISCOURSE 


Grade VIII Boys Alone 


ah 


A lot of things she said are true. And will probably happen. 
Gourse. no one can foretell the future. 


Yeah, well. Said we might be gone in thirty years. I think she's 
eng) yee, 


idon (ethinkeso- 
Sounds logical. 


Well, the thing is people aren't supposed to be pessimistic and think 
about those kind of things. 


(strange noise, laughter) 
Shuts teOre: 
Yup (they do, then turn it on again) 


Uh, well, you know that film, it, it was, uh, it kinda made ya think 
eh, don't you think. Well, we don't have to have the second part, 
but the first part alone would--you could call it a show in yourself. 
I think 'cause it was--it made you think, you know, it wasn't like 

a comedy, made you laugh, but you sat there and just, I guess you 
could say it was engrossed in the film and that, yeah, it, I don't 
know, it's just something different that you see. 


Yeah, well, sometimes, you know, it makes yuh feel something about, 
you know, showing all the old people, and their saying this stuff 
about, you know, if you do too much or you get so many points and 
you overwork yourself and that way--She's doing too much (pause). 
Spewis. 


Yeah, well she, she admitted that she was, she was doing too much. 
Sure she did, people should slow down. Life is going too fast. 
People should slow down and take it easy. 


Not necessarily, if um. I guess maybe I'm kinda old. I don't agree 
With ‘that, ‘cause: ¢ : 


Well. 
Thirteen. 


Yeah, but what I mean is I wanta, I want as soon as I'm through high 
school, I don't think I'li have any spares, if, if any, I might have 
a forty-minute spare during high school. I'd go right through 
college and university. Fb, 15,1; 1, 1 wouldnt take my time and quit 
POreduCOUplesOr syears. 


You mean you don't agree that life should s, slow down. That, that 
our society right now is too hectic? 
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Wellieats til at' Shara to say; 1t'S um, 11 you can have, 1f you 
find time for uh activities sure, but . 


Football and baseball and all that sort of thing. 


Yeah, well, you always have to say, you can't always work, you always 
have to uh fool around and say work and then say ''Look, I haven't 
been playing football with friends or somethin' for a month or so, 
and say okay I'm not doing any homework for now, I'm just going to 
quit and have a break.'"' But you know, you know, you, you still 

have to remind that you have a job or you have work like, you can't, 
you can't really Jet at ali go. 


Oh yeah, I agree with you there I mean. Like that guy on the beach 
that was just livin' off unemployment, I mean, that's not fair to 
the other people that are working. Now that, I don't agree with. 


Well, I don't think maybe . 


But, the fact that we can't, we don't have time to go see people 
that, you know,-relatives and that it's, it's not right. 


Well he's, he's making life worth makin' his life worth it. I 
agree with you partly. I agree. 


(Together) She isn’t. But not for anyone else: 


Yeah, I agree with that. 
Veen i acrce with vou withiethat: 


People that are payin' taxes are payin' for him to live in his shack 
on the beach and walk along the beach. Everybody'd love to do that. 


But he's not going out and not buying a big expensive car and big 
expensive house. 


"Gause ne can tsar tord 1b. 
Yeah, well Geez--he lives, he likes . 
He's eatin' isn't he--no? 


He likes the way he lives. That's probably the only thing he wants. 
He's working off unemployment for just for the food. 


Yeah aokay..bNt. .-. 2. YOU say you admire his litestyle. but J + 
No. bectdnet say stnae =. 


You said it's worthwhile. But he's making nothing of his life. He's, 


he's gonna be a bum. Now, okay, if, like, I, myself, I wanta be a 
doctor and that's a proritable < 


(Together) Same here. Jim, what do you wanta be? Not only a 
profitable, buta. 
Garbageman. 


Yeah. Jim wants to be a sanitary engineer. 
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Grade VIII Boys-with-Teacher 
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Yeah, what are we, what are we doing to ourselves, that's mostly 
what the film was about. 


Okay. 


See, talk about pollution. St. Lawrence. You know that algae, that 
was terrible, and the dog sick. With pollution right past it. 


What was it caused by? 
It was . 

DEptic. 

Yeah. Waste particles, according to them. Strange thing that grows . 
Tt"’s a bug. 

What? 

ISS EP alutess 

NOx2 ac Smt 

Algaes. 

Al, eaters. 

Algae is a plant growth. 


Idesay that 1t's a bacteria crowth, —But | also think that they 
brought up the fact that it might have been from the septic tanks. 


Yeahs chat) Ss micht. 


Yeah. swell, alese is-a-1t'S. a bacteria, yeah. but it's) it's askind 
of a plant growth. 

VWes=-they scrow Ondc. Well at Seemed towne: that) they, had cars--an 
awful lot of cars. Why, why do you think they showed so much about 
uh cars? 


That's what's mostly . 
It's a big problem. They have so much pollution by them. 
Youedon't really neéd em=-uh. 


it... dike = .). people have two or three cars and if the city 
was properly designed with uh, subways, er E.T.S. or something like 
that ¢ 


OL Dileveles. 


er, well, even something like that, but see cars is just taking up 
so much space uh, roads and that and an--it's uh pollution they're 
pollution. 


I, I've had another idea from--besides pollution. You don't have any 
other ideas of what um cars are doing or what influence they have, 
negative influences on the people. 
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(Together) Well, they're startin'. Stops them from getting exercise. 


edhe ete yercePelLiienlLazy. 
Yeah, chat) sone things veal. bit. 


Well, you know, they're depending, well, I'll go out and buy a car 
today... [dont teelaiike walking sol liotake aibus, so 2 locet 
my friend to drive me over. 


You have to have transportation. 


But in order to accommodate so many cars what are they doing is the 
thing that struck me . 


Making wider roads. 


Right. And what happens when they make wider roads. 


(Together) Well, the people, like, most of the people's . 
Smaller neighbourhoods, and uh, there're not many places to stay. 
So that's why--that's a disadvantage. 


And then they build the um. . . The way I understand it was that 
because there are so many cars and they need wider roads they have 
to take down uh buildings and then people have to move farther 
out and spend more time and get more cars to come into the city. 


And waste more money. 

Yeah. 

So, all because of uh; Henry Ford. 
(groan) 

We're stuck with the problem. 
Yeah, well, uh--excuse me. 


The first part of the film was pretty good. She was talking about 
that girl and stress--and putting, you know, too much pressure on 
yous, .ldonst think that's really true, but, thinking well, on welll, 
id retire this year and I'ii-co and build a cottage this year—— 
cottage this year--I'm, I'm sure that has no thing--nothing to do 
With dt=-extremely--I retiresand that! seit-=so J im-conna go umove 
somewhere else. 


Yeah, that's the psychological, the effect of just too many things 
happening. Uh, you, it's just too much of a change--just 1like--well 
I, I guess you've heard of the bends--whenever you're down--like if 
you have such a big change of pressure it'll hurt you and psych-, 
psychologically too. 
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Grade XI Girls Alone 
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M: 


M: 


M: 


M: 


s 


Well, like, we never drink, never. 
What do you do? 


We drive around. Sometimes we'll sit and we'll talk for hours, 
just hours (pause) and go to a show and we watch the show and we 
drive around and maybe go home or we, um, at least, just about 
at least once a week he comes over and just stays and watch, we 
watch the movie and sit there and laugh about it--go to parties, 
but I don't enjoy parties any more because, because um-- 


I know, it's dumb--everybody else is drinking and stuff and making 
fools of themselves and you're just sitting their watching. 


Yeah. And a lot of times I've just gone and gotten drunk because 
I wanted to join the party and have a good time and that way you 
weren't left out and yet you feel so--even while you're doing it 
you feel dumb. People look at you, people that aren't drunk, 
‘cause there's always going to be some, and then, then afterwards 
you feel really rotten, so. No way that anymore. Just--um 


Yeah (6 second pause). 


Lots of times, Phil, he'll drink, but I won't you know--we'll go 
somewhere, gd .conm't, sldenits know, ai dont really like--drinking. 


I used to have parties. I hate them now. 

Sometimes I think I'd like to go until we get there. Then I don't 
Inke- 2t: 

wean. 

I like to go to parties with just maybe six people or something. 
Oh, yeah. 


And you just sit and talk, you know or play cards er. Like on 
Friday, we played ''Aggravation'' for I don't know how long. We just 
had a riot. Went water skiing then we went--played Aggravation. 
edad te water ski. 


(pause ) 


Pedon'’t, know, 1 think it"S ha pant of being accepted; like, like 
now I don't care as much to be accepted. 


I know I don't either. 


"Cause--because as long as I'm accepted with one person, you know, 
I don't, I don't, I want to be accepted, I want to be really good 
friends, but I don't want to be, you know, overaccepted and that's 
what I wanted before. 


Yeah. 
So now I don't want much . 
Yeah. 
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M: 


M: 


M: 


M: 


M: 


More now. So I don't need to do all those things. 
I know. 


DULL USt--Itkesevensniehnt now I don't, Irdon t really care... I 
don't really care what people--Oh, I care what they think of me, 
but, like, if I think I'm doing my best and somebody puts me down 
for that, it doesn't bother me like it used to. 


And I--go ahead. 
Go ahead. 


No, and I'm not afraid of um, to tell people what I think of what 
they're doing anymore, either. I used to think, well, you know, 
they're doing that, and I think that's really bad, but, you know, 
I can't say nothing. But now, you know, even more than I should, 
I suppose, ‘cause lots of times it's none of my business, I'd tell 
Chem=-""l think that 1s really Stupia, you know. I mean, that's 
really ignorant. I thought you'd know better than that.'"' Because 
I think, “Iethink they should = 


But you know what, K, that's sorta judging. 

I know 2t is*and isthink 16%Ss--1 know it's . 

You should tell them why that thing bothers you. 

No, it all depends what kind of a thing it is though. 

Yeah. 

WOuysee 1b 1t"s something that sl really sdonut. believesine. 
Neain. 


It it's something--like say a person goes and breaks somebody's 
window, I mean . 


Yeah. 


That's not accepted by anybody "ll say, you! know,» dike, I think 
that's really dunb. 


(neko tis, weiehe iss 
I'm not saying that if somebody's drinking . 
Yeah. 


That I think that's really ignorant, but if they do something that's 


really-- or if they hurt someone. 
Yeah. 


Pmnean,-*l-don' £4 


Just like when those guys wouldn't give--give Wendy and Dee a ride. 


Wendy and Dee a ride. Yeah. They make me so mad. Or if--just doing 


something outright to hurt another person. 
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Grade XI Girls-with-Teacher 

H: But it just shows us how it can affect us. We have to sort of 
(pause) 

Lb) Conbrol’ ute 
Yeah. 


H: Sorta showed the difference between old people and young people-- 
how. young people are reacting better because they sorta take things 
as. they--a day ata time; 


T: Why do they? Why don't old people do that? 


Because we've seen so much change in our lifetime. They--when they 
were our age things weren't changing that fast so you didn't have 
cOm. 


L: Yeah, everybody did more or less the same thing and thought sorta 
of like the same thing or something like that. 


Talking about older people? 
L: Yeah, when they were our age. 


Well don't you--Doesn't everybody here register the same thing, 
moresor Wess, wella 


porta. 


Why should you feel able to take change better than your parents, 
for instance, if they did, if you, you were both raised the same 
sort of ways. 


M: We see, we see how they are and we can see how we are and that's 
that’s a oto difference. 


Te Well. 
M: We've seen so much change, though. 
He Yeah 


M: They didn't see change until they'd really, until they's already 
um, had their lifestyles say formed. Like, say you're about twenty 
years old or something and by then you're sort of got your patterns. 


What difference does that make? 

Weta 

Why does that . 

We're brought up with change--we're, we, we can adjust to it. 


But it.change is constant. You don't want, er, you know, is constantly 
going on--you'd think after twenty years of it they'd be more used 
to it than young people. 


(6 second pause) 


T: I mean, change didn't suddenly happen the day you were born and uh 
you were born right in the midst of it so you're used to it while 
your parents--there was no change before you were born, I mean, it's 
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been going on quite a long time--but why is it young people can cope 
with it better than older people? 


Well, maybe as you get older you're worried about um, you don't have 
as long to live, you're worried about the way things are going to 

turn out and you would rather have something, something secure to hold 
onto. 


Yeah, I'd say so, something like that. Let's give some examples of 
change. Sorts of changes that people have that worry people--cause 
lots of tension. What were some of the ones that were said in the 
film? 


Change in lifestyle. 

Changes that you always used to worry about. Change your clothes. 
Change jobs, moving . 

Moving, yeah, changing your job. 

Something in your family. Someone gets really sick er restless - 
(pause 6 seconds) a love affair (giggles). 


So how do you cope with those? How do you prepare youself for those 
kinds of changes--that reduce. I, I guess from what you've told 

me the idea is to reduce as much tension as possible. Don't let 
change get to yuh so that it affects your health. So how do you 
do? How do you go about reducing the chances of heart attack, or-- 


(pause 3 seconds) 
Take one day at a time, slowly. 


yeah, but, you'd.) i just can’t sec talane arday at al time and all of 
a sudden something happens which you didn't prepare for, which you 
don't take a day at a time--you are not preparing in advance-- 
suddenly something happens--it's 8901Ng to be even worse for you. 
(pause 4 seconds). I don't know. You saw the film, you tell me. 


They didn't really tell us how to cope with things that sort of-- 
idea that they put across was that you can't, you can't stop it, 
the way our cities are, are um--are growing--the way we're sh- 
moulding our world. 


Can't be stopped? What do you mean? 


We really are--we really aren't in control. of our own destiny. But 
that we have to try as hard as we can. But I mean we can't control 
Pie COcad Ly. 


Who does? 


(Together) I dunno. Society as a group um, if we can live . 


Well,there must be some intelligent leadership because, my god, there's 
let's say in Edmonton, there are 450), 500,000 people and > they re 
spending oodles of money every year and putting in new roads, new 
houses and everything else . 
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APPENDIX E 


A SAMPLE OF A SYNTACTIC ANALYSIS CHART 


WITH FUNCTIONS FOR T-UNITS 
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APPENDIX F 


NUMBER OF T-UNITS ASSIGNED TO FUNCTION CATEGORIES 
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NUMBER OF T-UNITS ASSIGNED TO FUNCTION CATEGORIES 


VIII VIll XI XI 
A* ieee Ax Wi* 
1. Statements for the Purpose of 
Operating in the Situation 
A. Statements for Management of the 
Context 
1. Commands 46 8 10 0 
2. Information Statements 36 25 g it 
B. Interactional Statements 
1. Supportive Responses A/, ey) Zo 10 
Ze) Blicitations 25 18 54 19 
3. Disagreement Responses 6 5 Z 0 
4. Insults 3 0 0 0 
bem imeacs 4 0 0 0 
2. Statements for the Purpose of Organizing 
and Reflecting on Experience 
A. Reporting and Recall Statements 
1. References to the past 57 46 128 29 
2. References to the present 45 id Vi 16 
B. Low-level Generalizations L357, 124 142 106 
Ge speculations Zi 14 30 30 
D. Universal Generalizations ey 24 10 ine) 
E. Statements Alluding to Personal 
Feelings, Experiences or Assessments 14 0 38 4 
3. Statements Expressing Inventive Locution 
A. Role-playing Statements 9 0 0 0 
B. Word-play Expressions 8 0 0 0 
C. Expressions of Fantasy 15 0 1 5 
4. Irrelevant Statements 1 2 0 0 


a ee 


*A = Students-alone context; WI = students-with-teacher context. 
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A SAMPLE OF A DESCRIPTION 


OF A TRANSCRIPT 
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Grade VIII Girls Alone 


Overview 

The talk in this group moves quickly from one aspect of the film 
to another. Two of the girls stick to the task of generating talk about 
the film, except when they interrupt their discussion to try to get the 
third girl to "say something.'"' The third girl does not talk. (She may 
have microphone fright.) The girls mention a number of significant 
issues, but do little more than mention them before going on to something 


else. 


Topics 
1. The hundred-year-old man 


2. the actress--Margot 
3. Sandy's lack of participation 


4, Newscasts 


Patterns of Participation 

ONE and TWO participate equally in the discussion. They seem 
dissatisfied with Sandy's refusal to talk. TWO says, "Sandy, you have 
to say somethin’ too."’ ONE adds, ''Yeah, C'mon.'' However, Sandy is 
silent. A minute later ONE says, ''You better say something, Sandy. 
TWO adds, ''Sandy doesn't want to say anything.'' Sandy: ''Nope.'' A while 
later they try again and TWO threatens: "You'll make me mad. You have 
to say something." After a brief silence TWO seems to excuse Sandy's 


lack of speech by saying, "Well, actually, there wasn't too much in the 
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film to talk about.'’ However, TWO and ONE carry on the talk without 


any help from the third girl. 


Personal References 

These girls seemed more concerned with the task than with finding 
personal meaning in the film. The only personal references were to tied, 
likes and dislikes or their concern for the third girl's lack of partici- 
pation. Typical remarks are: "I think. . . that old guy was cools" 
"T liked that movie.'' 'You better say something, Sandy." 
Evidence of Potential for 

Language Development 

In the first part of this unit the first girl responds to TWO's 
opinion, 'I liked the second part better," with a pointed question, ''How 
come?" When TWO only answers "Because," ONE not only states hem preterence 
but goes on to give concrete detail to support her point of view. TWO 
then begins to also give specific references to the film: Both are 
distracted from their recall of details by the problem of Sandy's refusal 
to participate. 


As they attempt to continue their task ONE appears to be contem- 


plating the word "lifestyles."--''This film Lifestyles. Didn't really show 
too many lifestyles really.'' When TWO appears to go on TOnanether aspece 


of the film, newscasts, ONE applies this new information to the same 
word: ''They (newscasts) affect lifestyles." 
After ONE lists some of the things she remembers from the film-- 
"nature, city life, painting, hardware stores,'' TWO returns to talk 
about “that old man" and 'thow it was when that guy invented the telephone."' 


ONE seems to get some insight into history when she says, ''Yeah, but when 
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he lived it was for now, for him, too.'' ONE indicates she has really 
thought about his curcumstances when she says, 'I think he said--did he say 
which one he liked Debter,, present: Or pasts” 

TWO comments on a characteristic of the actress: "She just wants 


the money. When she gets the money she just goes." 


Summary of Uses of Language 


Language used for: 

1. listing detail to support an opinion 

2. attempted coersion (unsuccessful) 

39 categorizing parts of the film (nature, city life; “painting, 
hardware stores) 


4. experimenting with word usage (lifestyles). 
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Grade VIII Girls with Teacher 


Overview 

In this session the teacher acts as Socratic questioner. However, 
the teacher does not allow the girls to talk long on one thing before he 
poses a question on a new topic. The girls' answers are brief and very 
often so incomplete that the meaning is obscure. At times, the girls 
try to articulate a sense of how changes and increasing technology 
really affect people. For example, ONE says, ''Otherwise, if you were 
living when they had no cars, you wouldn't have a car, you know . 
It'd be pretty hard.'' TWO applies ONE's ideas to her father--"Like my 


Dad. could. He's ised to, sed tomt, but, 1t'd bea harder ite to live! 


Pap Thexetrects of schange 
2. The hundred-year-old man 
3. The value of the film 


Aa) thes cinis' jiutures 


Patterns of Participation 

The pattern in this unit is: teacher questions, one or two girls 
answer. The teacher doesn't comment on the answers. Of the 61 utterances, 
23 are by the teacher. Every utterance of the teacher is a question or 
an instruction. The girls answers are usually very brief. ONE and TWO 


contribute regularly, but THREE makes only six utterances. 


Personal References 


The girls make few references to themselves. Even when the teacher 


asks each one: "Explain what's going to happen to you in the next ten 
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years,'' they make general answers--''You can't know till it happens" and 
“For sure, we'll probably have a job." 

In answer to the teacher's question about the film, THREE says, 
"Useless film. I dunno." When the teacher asks "Why was it useless?", 
THREE says, 'I don't know. It was just I didn't get anything out of it, 
really. Just the beginning was good." 

TWO makes one comment which relates the issues in the film to 
her family. Regarding adjustment to living without cars and telephones 


she says, "My dad could." 


Evidence of Potential for 
Language Development 


Although the teacher asks all the questions in this group, the 
girls' answers keep referring back to the concept of historical change, 
particularly as it is affected by technology. ONE begins by saying, 
"change, even good change affects us.'' Later ONE refers to the one- 
hundred-year-old man: "Well, he lived long himself, through the anven= 
tion of the light bulb. Changes didn't injure him at all. He um was 
sorta neat.'' They avoid the teacher's request to discuss their own 
future by explaining, "Till it comes, you can't say. Change your mind'' 
and "Well, your attitudes towards things change, you know.'' When the 
teacher asks, 'Do you necessarily have to change your lifestyle?" ONE 
says, "Yeah, 'cause everything else changes.'' TWO adds, ''Get behind the 
times--like cars and computers and stuff like that bring changes." 

The references to change are not consecutive, but because they 
come back to this concept frequently, the talk would appear to have value 
for them as they work out what the film was inferring about the effects 


of change. 
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ONE is able to pick out a significant characteristic Ol the one= 
hundred-year-old man: ''Changes didn't injure him at gli ONE =3iso 
tries to visualize what it would be like to live through important 
changes: "If you were living when they had no cars and you lived till 


when they did have cars. . . it's be pretty hard. 


Summary of Uses of Language 


Language used for: 
1. recalling and restating theories about change 
2. relating experiences of film persons to theories of change 
3. speculating about change in their own lives 


4. visualizing how people are affected by technological changes 
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Grade XI Boys Alone 


Overview 

From the beginning H. says more than the other two boys in the 
group. He tells the others to forget about the tape-recorder. Then he 
poses the question, "What about this film?" M. discusses the film as 
"oarbage.'' L. starts to speak, but before he can articulate his thoughts 
H. begins a fluent reference to one character in the film. After that 
M. and L.'s contributions are brief responses to H. Then the tape-reconder 
tipped over. M. suggests they stop it. When H. says, WAL elgtte (Seber el 
have no inhibitions about talking, but they're going to think I'm the 
only person in this group, so you better say something,'' L. responds with, 
"You do all the talking anyway, so you might as well keep it Uy el 
protests, ''That's not good," and eventually invites the others to "just 
talk about what you feel about life.'' L. responded by launching into a 
new topic: 'What do you think about that guy's three-hundred-point 


system?" 


Topics 


1. The lifestyle and attitudes of an actress featured in the 
film (Margot Kidder). 

2. City life compared to country life 

Spee Oldwave 

4. Careers and lifestyle 


5. Group participation 
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Patterns of Participation 


H. recognized the need to involve the other boys, but had so much 
to say that the others made only brief comments in response to H. When 
H. finally said, ''You better say something,'' L. suggested H. should 
continue to do '"'all the talking'' for the group. H. declined, saying 
iThat'ssnotegood. He wtinally cot Ly to launch a new topic atten H- 


Said") seecOsyousiust \talk-about what youstee leadout liter 


Personal References 
H. focuses on the lifestyle of the actress, then makes generaliza- 
tions about problems of lifestyle ''. . . if you want to have a house out 


in the woods somewhere, you have to work in the city first so you can 


afford it." Eventually H. reveals his own dilemma: ''See, I like material 
objects . . . and you can't have these other things without having some 
Sonta super-paying JOD). =. in the City.” 


When H. asks L. "Do you want to be a farmer," L. replies, ''No 
money, man." 

Mo"'d) don't want to live in the city. I *d go crazy." 

All three boys seemed to have responded to the film Lifestyles 


by thinking about their own lives. 


Evidence of Potential for 
Language Development 


When H. starts talking about "her" and ''she'' L. seems to identify 


the person immediately and helps H. find the right word: "That pollution 
Of WHE Ver Ene beehat enables! Hato carry on, “Yeal, thavesiic, slic 
wanted to be free . . . like, she hated the smog... .'' H. projects 


himself into the inconsistencies and dilemmas which were expressed by 
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actress. When he calls the actress, "'a little bit of a hypocrite,’ he 
attempts to give a reason, ''cause, she said one thing and went off the 
next whether it was in the same area." 

H. is working on his understanding of how life in general 
operates. ''So you trade things. You trade maybe your house for ten 
years out in the bush or whatever." 

H. attempts to take up M's reference to the "hundred-year-old man,"' 
but he becomes very involved in reporting what he has read about old 
people in the Ukraine. He abruptly changes the subject by asking L. 

a direct question, 'Do you want to be a farmer?" 

Each of the boys seems to be continuing to think about inebesty le. 
Mer says, “1 don't want to live imptie city, itd -gorcrazy Hots. respense 
is to elaborate on his personal dilemma about city and country fine: 

H. ends their discussion of each one's responsibility to participate 
in the discussion by suggesting they could ". . . Say strange, weird 
things that contradict all the rational lows of the world and try to find 
some application or them... DUE It wouldn't work, so you just talk 


about what you feel about life." 


Summary of Uses of Language 
Language used for: 
1. formulating a philosophy (''so you trade things"’) 
2. cause and seritect 
3. analysis of inconsistencies 
4. personal analysis ("I have no inhibitions about talking."’) 
5. negotiating relationships and group responsibilities 


6. contemplating the future 
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Grade XI Boys-with-Teacher 


Overview 


The teacher's comments on his life form the major portion of the 


conversation. 

The teacher speaks first: ''Okay, what is your ambition? What 
doryou want to-do, Re") “Teereplies, “I don't know.” ~ fhe teacher tries 
again: 'Well, you must have some sense . . .'' H. turns the question back 


on the teacher, "Well, what is your ambition for the next year, if you 
don't mind me asking?'' This gives the teacher an opportunity to reveal 
his personal situation, attitudes and ambitions. H. asks encouraging 
questions and the teacher responds with very long replies. The remainder 
of this segment of talk focuses on the teacher's views about himself and 


about ite singencral:. 


Topics 
1. Financial security compared to the joy of spending 
Ley (GAreers 


3. Values 


Personal References 

The teacher's talk about his personal experiences and beliefs 
comprise over 65 percent of this unit. 

H. reveals his attitudes to money and adds a comment on his 
views about careers ''. . . you get swamped by the system; like you get 
jammed into university, shot out and you're part of the big money-making 
machine up there in the city." 


M. and L. say nothing about themselves. 
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Evidence of Potential for 
Language Development 


H.'s questions addressed to the teacher show his ability to use 
language to probe philosophical issues. For example: ''So your eventual 
hope, like all of us, is material objects and nothing more?" Also: ‘''Yes, 
but you, you're tryine to find some sort of in-between material objects 
and self -satisraction, right.’ 

H. uses language to pose a question requiring speculation on the 
future: ''At what stage of your life will you say, ‘okay, I have to retire 
eventually, so I will Start to make sacrifices, eh:'” 

H. reports on behaviour he has heard about: ". . . cases where 
somebody dies and has thousands and thousands of dollars in the bank, 
yet they lived just like paupers." To this he adds his own attitude, "and 
that's terrible.” H. presents his values about money: \'l like) to have 
Some financial security . . . although 1 also enjoy things day by day.” 

H. expresses tentativeness: ''Sometimes a person is unsure of 
what he wants." 

H. refers to psychological pressure: ''There's some group back 
there . . . who say 'do this because this is what we think is right.'" 

M. poses a question which shows his ability to consider values: 


"Well, when you were seventeen or eighteen, what was your amibition in ae 


Summary of Uses of Language 


Language used for: 
1. philosophical considerations 
2. speculation on the future 
3. reporting on people's values 
4. framing personal philosophy 


5. information on values 
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